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News of the Week 


_— recent narrow victory of Mr. Cosgrave’s Govern- 

ment obviously did not bring safety to the Irish 
Free State. The issue was only postponed. This accounts 
for the extraordinary interest which has been taken in 
the two Dublin by-elections of this week, one in the 
City and the other in the County of Dublin. In both 
constituencies the candidates represented the Govern- 
ment, the Republican Party (Fianna Fail) and _ the 
Sinn Fein Party, but as the Sinn Fein Party is no longer 
of any account, there was in effect a straight fight between 
the Government and the Republicans. The Government 
were not confident of the result in the City constituency, 
as it had hitherto been opposed to them. The results 
are not known when we go to press, but they will probably 
give a clue to what might happen at a General Election. 

* * * * 
Even the date of the General Election depends upon 


the by-elections. It is clear that there must be a General 
Election soon, because no Government could hope to carry 


on successfully with at best a majority of three. If 


the Government lose either of the Dublin by-clections 
they will be in a minority of one and will have to resign 
at once. Mr. Johnson, the leader of the Labour Party, 
is opposed to an immediate Gencral Election, and if 
Mr. Cosgrave were compelled to resign, the Labour Party 
would no doubt try to carry on a Government with the 
help of the National League. It seems, however, that 
such a Government would be at the mercy of Mr. De 
Valera. Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministers, 
the vast importanee of the occasion, have taken a vigorous 
part in the by-elections. Mr. Cosgrave refuses all 
concessions. He has decided that the Public Safety Act, 
or at all events portions of it, shall be put into force at 
once. It is not to be supposed, however, that in the 
circumstances the Government will embark upon any- 
thing in the nature of a general round-up of doubtful 
characters such as was at first contemplated. Mr. P. J. 


recognizing 


McGilligan, the Free State Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, has quoted with enormous effect a speech in 


which Mr. De Valera some time ago attacked those who 

were weakly thinking of taking the Oath of Allegiance, 

and informed them that if they took it without intending 

to honour it (as apparently they did) they were ‘* nothing 

less than perjurers.”” Thus did Mr. De Valera accurately 

describe in advance his own position of three weeks ago. 
* * * * 

The Labour and Republican groups have had a 
certain success in invoking Article 47 of the Constitution 
in order to suspend the enforcement of the Electoral 
Amendment Bill. The Governor-General felt bound to 
withhold his assent from the Bill, which is now in suspense 
for ninety days. At the end of that time the Opposition 
will be able to get the Bill submitted to a Referendum. 
But the whole situation is so uncertain that the occasion 
for a Referendum may never arise. In the of the 
Public Safety Act Mr. Cosgrave had taken the precaution 
* necessary 
peace.” 

of the 


case 


of procuring a resolution of the Dail that it was ‘ 
for the immediate preservation of the public 
That Act, therefore, is not affected by Article 47 
Constitution, 

* * * * 

If balancing electors have been inclined to think that 
the Republicans intend to modify their policy in the 
Mr. F. Aiken, the Chief Whip of 
Fianna Fail, has taught them better. ‘ Our object,” 
Mr. Aiken has declared, “is not to abolish British rule 
in the twenty-six counties. but to abolish it in the whole 
of the thirty-two counties.”” He even went on to describe 
the steps by which the Republicans would try to reach 
this end. ‘* We mean @o sweep British authority out of 
the twenty-six counties and then to use the power which 
we have to extend the sovereignty of the people over the 
whole of the thirty-two counties.” That is to say the 
** people ” of Northern Ireland are not * people” at all. 
The only real people live in the Free State and have a 
right to dispose of the untouchables of the North as 
they please. We trust that such mad and wicked talk 
will open the eyes of many who have previously been 
blind to the real danger there is of Ireland being thrust 
back into a state of bloody civil war. 


interests of peace, 


{30t] 
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The last hopes of obtaining a reprieve for Sacco and 
Vanzetti were exhausted when individual members 
of the United States Supreme Court declared their 
inability to intervene. Sacco and Vanzetti, together 
with the murderer Madeiros, were accordingly executed 
in the early hours of Tuesday morning. There has 
been a continuance of demonstrations, riots and explo- 
In Hyde Park on Tuesday night 
Some 


sions all over the world. 
a very large crowd was dispersed by the police. 
persons were injured chiefly through being thrown down 
by the jostling crowd which was trying to escape. There 
is no doubt that the whole Sacco-Vanzetti affair has caused 
considerable misgiving among many thoughtful Americans. 
As such incidents, which provoke hot foreign criticism, 
are likely to lead to bad feeling, let us be precise once 
more as to where we think criticism is justified and 
where it is not. 
* * * * 

To begin with, no non-legal person who has only a 
small acquaintance with the evidence has any right to 
assume that Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent. No 
doubt a great deal of evidence of an irrelevant and 
tendentious kind was admitted at the trial. It would 
not have been admitted in a trial here. But it does 
not follow that there was not enough convincing evidence. 
Professor Lowell, the President of Harvard, who was 
one of the laymen appointed to investigate the trial, 
came to the conclusion that the prisoners had been 
justly convicted, and no one can doubt that Professor 
Lowell is a man of complete honesty and impartiality. 
Such strictures as he offered referred to Judge Thayer's 
unbecoming remarks about the trial outside the Court. 
It must be remembered that lawyers of other countries 
quite sincerely hold that evidence in a British Court 
is always too narrowly restricted. 

* * * * 

The defects to which we think we are entitled to call 
attention are the fact that Judge Thayer should hear 
appeals against himself and that there should have been 
the monstrous delay of six years during which the 
condemned men were in unrelieved suspense. We 
publish elsewhere a reasoned letter from an American 
correspondent who adopts the familiar argument that 
there would have been no delay if the condemned men 
had not asked for it. From this point of view the delay 
is seen as a kind of humanity. We cannot possibly agree 
with such an argument. A system which admits of 
six years’ procrastination is self-condemned, not only 
in our opinion but in that of countless Americans. No 
doubt reform will follow. Dickens wrote with bitter 
scorn of the tardiness of the old Court of Chancery, but 
there only men’s fortunes were concerned, not their lives. 

* * * * 

Every unnecessary delay in the case of a person 
condemned to death is surely a kind of torture, and no 
American, of course, believes in torture. Execution by 
electricity was introduced, as we all know, for the simple 
reason that it was believed to be the speediest and most 
humane method of killing. As regards the United States 
Supreme Court, the inability to intervene was genuinely 
stated and maintained, though we may believe that it was 
done with reluctance. Every State is supreme in the 
administration of its own laws. Nobody who recalls 
the origin of the American Civil War, which began as a 
dispute about the carefully cherished State Rights, could 
underrate the dangers which any Federal authority sets 
up when it seems to transgress those rights. The fact, 
however, that the impotence of the United States 
Supreme Court was real intensifies the need for reform of 
criminal law in the various States. 


—— 

Another weck has brought no elucidation of eye). 
in China. It is satisfactory that the Nationalist Forcjgy 
Minister at Shanghai has returned the stolen wings yy 
the British acroplane which had made an accidental 
descent on the International Race Course. He viclded 
to pressure from the Chinese military leaders, who were 
naturally much embarrassed by the cutting of the 
railway by General Duncean’s Inimediately 
the wings had been returned General Duncan liad tip 
railway repaired. Last Sunday British Marines were 
landed from H.M.S. * Hawkins’ for the protection of | 
property at Nanking. Nanking is expecting the «arrival 
of the Northern forces any day. Sun Chuan-fany jg 
now seated on the opposite bank of the Yangtze, wonder. 
ing whether it is safe to cross. Meanwhile the Nationalists 
are at sixes and sevens. The Peking correspondent of 
the Times says that there are at least two military 
factions among the armies attached to Nankine and es 
many, and perhaps more, among the Hankow armies, 
Nanking and Hankow are continually exchangine views 
and deputations, but even if they decide on a common 


orders. 


policy they will yet have to discover whether the 
soldiers will carry it out. 
* * * ok 
The death of Saad Zaghlul Pasha has remov«d the 


most remarkable Egyptian personality since Mehenict Ali, 
Unlike most Egyptian politicians he was born a pusunt, 
and the simplicity of his early life never left him. In 
spite of all his shrewdness, sometimes described as 
cunning, he had not the too obvious sophistication 
of many of his political colleagues. He was 
engaging in his happiest moods, and even his greatest 
political enemies among Europeans could not 
liking him. Lord Cromer formed a high opinion of 
him, though he misjudged the political course which 
Zaghlul would ultimately steer. As Minister of Ji-tice, 
Zaghlul openly resisted the Khedive Abbas Hilmy when 
he was scheming in various ways against Great Britain. 
The Khedive never forgave Zaghlul. Later, 
Zaghlul traced to the Khedive’s inspiration financial 
irregularities in the public administration, the Kl dive 
demanded that Zaghlul should produce proofs or resign. 
Zaghlul could not produce proofs though his charges were 
well founded, and Lord Kitchener compelled hii to 


very 


help 


when 


resign. Zaghlul’s intense anti-British tendency began 
at that time. 
* * * * 
After the War Zaghlul and his Wafd Party condiicied 
the agitation for Egyptian independence with such 


unprincipled violence that he was deported to Matta. 
When Lord Allenby became High Commissioner he recon- 
mended the release of Zaghlul, who was not, how: ver, 
immediately allowed to return to Egypt. In Paris 
Zaghlul directed the agitation with great effect. He 
showed a characteristic want of judgment when he 
ordered that Lord Milner’s Mission to Egypt should 
be boycotted. Subsequently he wavered, almost accepted 
Lord Milner’s generous solution, but finally made another 
twist and decided against the scheme. Another pcriod 
of violence followed when Zaghlul returned to Eevpt, 
and he was again deported—this time to the Seychelles. 
During this exile of Zaghlul, Lord Allenby persuaded 
the British Government to make the famous declaration 
which abolished the Protectorate, recognized the inde- 
pendence of Egypt and reserved certain questions for 
subsequent negotiations. This was much, though it 


was not by any means so satisfactory a solution as had 
been proposed by Lord Milner. 
* * * * 
Nevertheless the Wafd Party was not satisfied, and 
the murders of British officers and officials were exccp- 
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tionally The establishment of the new 


Constitution in 1923 brought Zaghlul back once more 


numcrous. 
to Egypt. His party was far stronger than any other, 
and he became Prime Minister in February, 192+. In 
this position he had to deal with the Labour Government 
in Great Britain. He had an unprecedented opportunity 
for a handsome settlement, but he failed to seize it, and 
by his extreme proposals entirely estranged Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. One of the 
his career Was when he and his party exulted over the 
wquittal of the murderers of the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack. 
The relations between him and the British High Commis- 


most discreditable incidents im 


sioner became such that it was impossible for him again 
to take oflice, but he directed affairs behind the scenes. 
greatly to his credit that in the last crisis, when 
Jord Lloyd required the Wald 

policy, Zaghtul came down on the side of 


Anglophobe 


moderation. 


It was 


abandonment of the 


His amazing caergy enabled hin: to ignore 
the ps sical weakness from which he continually suffered. 
He had 


ple! ‘Hy 


“magnetism,” and most keyptians were com- 


had had_ stability 
Sut it is a question for British statesmen 


under his spell. If only he 
and judgment ! 
to ponder whether the magnetism could not have been 


made to serve on our side much more skilfully than it 


Wis. 
+ + %: 
Mr. Baldwin returned on Wednesday from his three 
weeks’ visit to Canada. He is the first British Prime 


Minister who has visited Canada during his term of 
office, and there is ample evidence of the extraordinary 
success of the venture. Many 
aware how little news of the every-day life of Great 
Britain Canadian. Mr. 


perecived his opportunity for acting as an interpreter, 


xvcople here are not 
peo} 


reaches the avcrage Baldwin 
and he promised those who listened to his interpretation 
that when he returned home he would invert the process 
them. If 


to-morrow we had to choose somcone to send to Canada 


and interpret Canadians as he understood 
as a representative visitor, we should be quite content 
that Mr. Baldwin should go quite content that 
Canadians, after observing him, should say, * This is 
an Englishman.” Mr. Baldwin's sympathy, his love of 
tradition, especially local tradition, and his humorous 
tolerance made the task of presenting a recognizable 
picture of Great Britain hands. He is 
incapable of distortion through partisanship. Perhaps 
the most valuable of his speeches was that in which 
British 
habit and 


again 


safe in his 


wave-earner as he is in the 
loval 


he described the 
solid in 
and fair. 


mass reason moderate, 


% x x * 


The Executive of the Labour Party has abandoned 
the Capital Levy as such, and has put in its place an 
annual ‘ Surtax on Property and Investment Income.” 
The Blackpool Conference ef the party, which will open 
m October 3rd, will be advised to adopt this policy. 
Briefly, the scheme is to levy a graded tax, which will 
wwerage 2s. in the £, on incomes over £500. 
It is expected by this means to raise £85,000,000 a year. 
The proposal is, of course, taken from the Minority 
Report of the Colwyn Committee. In a memorandum 
which has been circulated with the agenda of the Con- 
fercnce it is explained that ‘ unearned * incomes (** from 


unearned 


interest on War loans, debentures, shares, 
real property and other capital ”’) is distinct from earned 

But a_ distinction between which 
from owning and which from 
working is really illusory. Most ownership is the result 
of work, and _ it immediate result 


of work. 


mortgages, 


income. income 


comes income comes 


is generally the 


= 


To tax what a man has saved for his family and for 


his old age is to discourage thrift. And we had begun 
to flatter strength of Bank 
that thrift was a returning national virtue ! 
valid that 
collected by the Incom> Tax machinery is the most 


ourselves on the reports 
The one 
taxation 


argument in the memorandum is 


scientific and most economical form of direct taxation. 
The Executive of the Labour Party has persuaded itself 
that the £85,000,000 a year can be raised without any 
bad effects upon industry. No proof is offered. It is 
out of the accumulated savings of the nation—of the 
that industry is financed. Sir Ernest Benn 
has calculated that £1,000 of capital is needed to set 
“on work,” as the old phrase is. Every 
£1,000 of capital, therefore, that is taken away from the 
earmarked for serving Socialistic reform 
will put one man out of work. Yet the Labour Party 
scheme for 


people 


each man 


reserves and 


has a great simultaneous ending unem- 
ployment, 


* ¥ : % 


The Surtax is indeed only a Capital Levy under 
name. It know 
the Labour Party justifies the expectation that £85,000,000 
could = be Bowley 
and Sir Josiah Stamp have our memory 


another would be interesting to how 


a year raised by it. Professor 
calculated, if 
that if the excess income of those 
£500 a vear 


tributed among familics which have less, the benefiting 


does not mislead us 


families which have more than were dis- 


families would get only an increase of 5s. a week, 
Apparently Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp 
place the excess income of those families which have 


more than £500 a year at only a small part of the Labour 
Party estimate. Who is more likely to be right ? There 
are some foolish private resolutions on the agenda, as, 
for instance, one which would ban any member of the 
party writes for the ** Capitalist Press.” Many 
Othellos at the head of the party would certainly find 
their What will Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas say ? 


who 


occupation 


vone, 


7 * * x 


Serious railway accidents are so rare in Great Britain 
that the terrible accident near Sevenoaks on Wednesday 
evening will long be remembered. The 5 p.m. express 
from Cannon Street to Deal was derailed while travelling 
at high speed, and we learn with profound regret that 
twelve persons were killed, and forty-cight injured. 


% x % a 


The relics of the Stone Age discovered in Kenya by 
Mr. L. S. Leakey and Mr. Newsam, of the East African 
Archaeological Expedition, may turn out to be of thrilling 
importance. The Nairobi correspondent of the Times 
says that the expedition is bringing back a hundred cases 
of specimens in which are included skulls or remains of 
It is suggested that the 
deposits are pre-glacial, antedating the Central Africa 


more than forty human beings. 


pluvial period and probably below carly Pleistocene ; 
and that they throw a new light on the origin of the 
European Stone Age culture. Clearly they are of immense 
significance if they really relate the pluvial period in 
Central Africa with the glacial period in Europe. 


* x * % 


Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10133 ; on Wednesday week 101} ; a year ago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86;; on Wednesday 
week 863: a year ago 864. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76% ; on Wednesday week 769; a year 


5 per cent., on 


<u 
AZO FIGs 
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The Occupation 


OM again there is one of those political clashes 
between French and British which are caused 
more by differences of temperament and instinct than 
by anything else. It has been announced that the 
negotiations between London and Paris which have 
been going on in regard to the occupation of the Rhine- 
land are “cordial.” We can well believe it, and 
sincerely hope that they may remain so; but we also 
hope for something much more. There is very little 
sign so far that M. Poincaré intends to surrender his 
conviction that a considerable French army is= still 
required in the Rhineland. To a man of his habit of 
mind the whole thing is like a mathematical problem ; 
France must have security, and security must be 
obtained by material means; a French Prime Minister 
would be false to his trust who exposed his country to 
the smallest avoidable risk. So runs the hard, accurate 
argument. An Englishman would be ready to admit 
the existence of a risk “on paper” if there should be 
an immediate withdrawal from the Rhineland, but 
that risk would not trouble him in the least if he 
thought that it would be swallowed up by psychological 
reasons telling heavily in the contrary direction. He 
would say that every frontier problem is a nice balancing 
of one risk against another, and that, on the whole, 
by far the most valuable guarantee of safety is a 
satisfied Germany without a pretext for opening up 
further troubles with her neighbours. These different 
points of view, the French and the British, are, of course, 
not mentioned in the negotiations, but they are implicit 
in everything that is done and said. 

The Treaty of Locarno and the subsequent acceptance 
of Germany as a member of the Council of the League 
would seem to have removed all reason for continuing 
the occupation. Of two things one -cither the Allies 
continue to mistrust Germany, and as a token of their 
mistrust keep a large occupying foree to watch Germany 
closely and prevent a reorganization of the Army; or 
the Allies trust Germany and act on the principle that 
there is danger rather than safety in keeping a com- 
paratively small number of soldiers in Germany, who 
provocatively suggest to Germany that in spite of the 
League she is still an inferior, The only valid reason 
for prolonging the occupation that we know of is not 
really military at all; itis a guarantee that the Repara- 
tions will be paid. 

At the end of 1925 the Conference of Ambassadors 
promised Germany that as a result of the Locarno 
Treaty there should be “an appreciable reduction ” of 
the troops in the Rhineland. No figure was mentioned, 
and British and French ideas differ widely as to what 
an appreciable reduction means. There are now in 
the Rhineland about 56,000 French soldicrs, 7,000 
British and 6,000 Belgians. Certainly, since the Locarno 
Treaty there has been a reduction of the total number 
of Allied troops in Germany, because there has been 
the withdrawal from Cologne. But it seems that the 
number of troops in the other zones, Coblenz and 
Wiesbaden, is larger than before. France apparently 
feels that she would not be safe if the total foree was 
reduced below about 54,000; “but, as she refuses the 
plan proposed by Great Britain for redticing the total 
force on the percentage principle, the reduction to 54,000 
could be accomplished only by leaving Great Britain 
and Belgium with virtually no occupying treops at all. 

It may be asked: “Well, why not?” A 
many people in this country would no doubt be quite 


good 


a 


of the Rhineland 


ready to withdraw all our troops immediately on the 
ground that we should thus be setting an excellent 
example, and that France would be bound to follow 
our example in due course. We have a great deal of 
sympathy with that argument, and should accept it 
bodily if we felt sure that it would work out in practice, 
It does seem to us, however, that it would not be wise 
to leave France alone in the Rhineland in a kind of 
undisputed possession. The Treaty expressly contem. 
plated an Allied occupation, not an occupation by a 
single Power. We have memories of the arbitrary 
occupation of the Ruhr by the French alone which are 
too unpleasant for us to wish to see the experiment 
repeated. And there are other considerations. What 
would be the feclings of Germany herself? We under. 
take to say that, unless all the tributes which were paid 
by the Germans to the British soldiers at Cologne were 
insincere, the average German would vastly prefer to 
have some British troops in Germany so long as an 
occupied force remains there at all. 

Possibly, however, it would be enough to have a mere 
form of British oecupation—a Staff of responsible ollicers 
without any troops. The idea is ct least worth con- 
sideration. But on the whole, the argument which we 
have already used about the importance of part of 
any occupying force being British, seems to us to require 
that the private soldier and the junior officer should 
be there as well as the oflicer at the top. Napier in his 
history of the Peninsular War called the attention of 
his readers to the “ majesty ” with which the British 
soldier fought, and an historian of to-day might with 
equal justice call attention to the majesty of the terms 
on which British private soldiers, non-commissioned 
officers and subalterns are capable of living with a 
beaten enemy. These terms are simple, natural and 
friendly ; they are majestic in the simplicity with 
which they instinctively avoid continuing an humiliation. 


oe 


Altogether, we can understand the reluctance o! the 
British Government to act on the French percentage 
proposal, but we sincerely hope that they will urye 
upon M. Poincaré, with greater force than we can 
assume has been used so far, the enormous import:ice 
of considering the psychological element of the problem 
and quickly reducing the number of French troops in 
the Rhineland almost to vanishing point. At present 
we are all treading a vicious ecirele. The 
regard the presence of foreign troops as a provocation; 
the militaristic die-hards, who are only a minority in 
Germany of to-day, make as much clamour as_ the 
grasshoppers in the field described by Burke, and the 
French take the clamour as a proof that their own 
fears are well justified. The French accordingly hint 
at something like indefinite occupation, and the clamour 
in Germany, of course, redoubles. So the foolish and 
lamentable process goes on. 


Germans 


We do not in the least suggest that Germany has been 
guiltless. The Nationalist plans for reorganizing the 
Reichswehr and such speeches as those of Herr von 
Kardorff are an offence against both the Treaty and 
an honest European spirit. Fear is at the bottom of 
all the French policy in regard to Germany, and there 
is, of course, an obvious historical cause for it. But 
our Government will not at any point fall into exagycra- 
tion if they point out to France that, as the Locarno 
Treaty was to give her the security for which she yearns, 
if that Treaty is not handsomely fulfilled the reality of 
security will fade away into the remote background, 
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A Mechanized Army 


TT is not too much to say that the first training of 
| the Mechanized Foree, which began last week on 
Salisbury Plain, marks a new era in military history. 
The tank was invented twelve years ago to overcome the 
German machine-gun, which made the enemy trench-line 
impregnable except at a dreadful price in 
human life. The success of the tank, as improved 
after actual experience, led a few far-sighted British 
further development of the 
of tanks as a mere 
why, they inquired, should 


almost 


soldiers to advocate a 
underlying idea. Instead 
supplement to infantry, 
not tanks of various kinds, large and small, fast and 
% Why should not the armed 


three men, do the work 


using 


slow, replace the infantry 
machine, driven by one, two or 
the infantry platoon, thus saving both men and 
so persistent that they 


¢ 
i 


( 


moneys The innovators were 


pvercame the conservatism of the most conservative 
hody in the world, the British War Oflice. The 
Mechanized Force, the equivalent of a brigade, is now 
in being, and its performance has astonished — all 
observers. 

The new Force is entirely motor-borne. It has a 


fast group of armoured cars, which have a speed of 
hour. It 
ficld 


twenty-five miles an has a medium-paced 


group of light batteries, companies of sappers, 


machine-gun battalions, and transport, all carried in 
smi-track or six-wheeled vehicles at about ten miles 
wm hour. There is also a slow group of tanks, large 
nd small, and heavy guns drawn by “dragons” at 
seven tiles an hour. The slowest of the units is, of 
course, more than twice as speedy as infantry. More- 


wer, the Foree is not dependent upon roads. Last 
Friday, for instance, during a route march the umpire 
suddeniy declared that the blocked 
Ina few minutes the column, thirty-two miles in length, 


road was ahead. 
had turned aside and was moving across country, uphill 
and down dale, regardless of obstacles that would daunt 
ordin The 


was attacked by acroplanes with bombs and machine-gun 


ry horse transport. Force, while checked, 
lire, but it was not se riously damaged, and very soon 


got clear away. The six hours’ march produced very 


y casualties among the various motor vehicles, although 


; 4 .?? d 
The “Spectator” an 
the beginning of the vear the Spectator published 


: 
A an article by Mr. Murray Allison, in which he 
declared that the League of Nations was suffering from 
alack of publicity and suggested that a sum of £2,000,000 
should be spent annually in advertising the League in the 
advertisement pages of the world’s Press. The subject 
attracicd widespread attention, as our correspondence 
columns testified. While all who took part in the discus- 
sion were agreed as to the need of more publicity for the 
League, there was considerable disagreement as to the 
best means of obtaining it. At the time we wrote :— 
“We fear that the proposal is destined to be still-born, 
heeause the financial difficulties insurmountable. 
But until such a time as funds are forthcoming we can 
all of us seek to enlighten public opinion by every means 
Professor Gilbert Murray is right when 


are 


in Our power. 
he says that what is required is education.” 

We also expressed our conviction that much additional 
free space might be obtained for the League in the news 
columas of the Press by a properly organized Publicity 


department, As a proof that the Spectator is anxious 


they are of many experimental patterns. A night march 
beginning late on Sunday yielded equally favourable 
results. 

It is much to be hoped that the Mechanized Force, 
having demonstrated its possibilities, will now be given 
a fair chance. For it offers the only prospect of economy 
combined with efficiency that we can discern, and it 
accords with the sound British tradition that a small 
and highly trained professional army is much to be 
preferred, on every ground, to a conscript army. Major 
Dening urged in these columns a few wecks ago that, 
by adopting mechanization and replacing infantry by 
machines, the Army could save £4,000,000 a vear and 
yet be as strong as it is now, if not stronger. There is 
nothing fanciful in such a contention, at any rate to 
those who know what tanks did in France in the late 
summer of 1918 and who are not blinded by prejudice 


against novelties. We should stress the economy in 
men as well as in money. In the broad interests of 
peace between the nations it is most desirable that 
the size of standing armics should be reduced to the 


national 


very smallest proportions consistent with 

security against aggression. ‘The smaller the army, the 
less its political influence. Throughout the Victorian 
cera the oflicers and men of the British Army were 
intensely pacilic in sentiment, by comparison with the 
fire-cating warriors of the ereat Continental armies. 
The enforeed reduction of the German Army since the 
War has unquestionably helped to make the German 
nation more peact ful than it has been for at least two 
generations. We therefore regard the appearance of 
the Mechanized bores as a VCr\ hope ful new departure. 
Kar from being an encouragement of imiliiarism-—of 
war for war's sake if should lie Ip the cause of peace, 
It will involve many changes and the disappearance of 
time-honoured military institutions. The cavalry, and 
most of thy infantry, will follow the pike nan, the archer 
and the crossbowman, and the miail-clad knight into 
oblivion. But those who ar displaced by the mareh 
of invention will suffer that the Army and the nation 
may benefit. The Mechanized Force is the force of the 


future. 


the League of Nations 


the of the League 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
hang moreissues of luman 


Cause 


furthering 
which, 


to do its share in 
of Nations, upon 
reminded us in these columms, ” 


as 


well-being than upon any other institution on the face 
of the earth,” we have decided to devote a page cach week 
to the League of Nations. 

When the Council or Assembly of the League is in 
session, our Geneva Correspondent will provide a sum- 
mary of the week’s League news. During the rest of 
the year we shall devote the space to a discussion of the 
various diflicult problems confronting the League, and 
from time to time we shall publish articles by foreign 
publicists and statesmen which may help us to appreciate 
the foreign point of view. We hope that the 
devoted to a consideration of League news may be the 
means of stimulating interest in the admirable work of 
the League of Nations Union, to which Lord Cecil of 
Chelwood referred in our issue of January 29th. 

The first League of Nations page will appear 
Signed articles will give the views of the writers 


S} aCC 


next 
week, 
and not necessarily those of the Spectator. 
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Where the Pavement Ends 


, question of the slums has already been dealt 

with at some length in these columns. A cognate 
and equally pressing problem is the preservation of rural 
England, while adapting it to those Molochs who claim 
their tribute of green earth and young lives. 

Nor need we feel pessimistic as to the future. Our 
country districts may be preserved, even beautilied and 
enriched, if we take thought and take time to plan wisely 
and build aright, heeding the counsel of such bodies as 
the West Kent Town Planning Committees,* who have 
lately issued a report which might well be a model for 
every borough and district council in England. The 
replanning of city areas with the rehousing of slum 
dwellers is a far more diflicult matter than the preservation 
of the countryside, but their importance is equal, and 
their purpose identical if we take the long view. On the 
one side we have schemes involving vast expense and 
powerful vested interests which must be approached, 
not with misgiving certainly, but with a heavy heart. 
The slums can be cleared. What other countries in Europe 
have done, we can also do, and do better than they, let 
us hope, for our need is greater. That is our greatest and 
gravest task since the War. Compared to it the planning 
of our communications and the safeguarding of our 
natural advantages are matters for optimism. We can 
thank God that it is not too late to plan England so that 
the hideous conditions in some of our cities shall not 
spread. A stitch in time here will save nine new slums 
being built, will save untold millions and many lives 
of men. The problem is largely psychological, and it is 
encouraging to learn how public opinion is supporting 
“town planning” beyond the mere limits of the pave- 
ment, so that England may remain a garden, while parts 
of it resound to the activity of our mines and factories. A 
report such as this from the local authorities of West Kent 
could not have been written twenty years ago. Conditions 
were different then, but the minds of men have also 
moved in ratio with the relative speeds of horse and ear. 
Mr. Davidge, the author of the Report, says that “all 
phases of human activity should be brought into relation 
with the general idea of steady expansion and develop- 
ment along well-considered lines.” In this new England 
that is now shaping, we are our brother's keeper to an 
uncommon degree. If mistakes are made, we shall all 
suffer for them, for there are too many of us to leave a 
comfortable margin of error. <A full life with leisure and 
pleasure in it, as well as work, needs planning ahead, both 
for the individual and the community. 

Let us at the outset clear our minds of the cant that 
* Old England ” must be preserved at all costs. It is 
a new England that is required for our present population 
(the ridiculous alternative is to abolish some millions of 
ourselves), and we must plan it with that heart of love 
that a man gives to the acres of his own heritage. We 
must keep sacred some places in our garden (the North 
Downs, for instance), hallowed by those who have dwelt 
or passed there, while other sites (such as the land by the 
Thames and Medway) must be prepared and _ suitably 
nourished by communications for the industries by which 
alone we can support ourselves. There must be organiza- 
tion, control, foresight, some occasional interference 
with individual building schemes along the lines already 
adopted at Northwood and in Birmingham, whose Councils 
have legal power to veto unsuitable (not merely unsafe) 


constructions. Residential sites, roads, sewers, railways, 





* The West Kent Jnat Regional Town-Planning R port, 1927. 
By W. R. Davidge. 


(Vacher and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 


can never be planned separately. Baldly stated, th 

thing is obvious, but it is only when we come to coisider 

a report such as Mr. Davidge’s that we come face to fae 

with the size of the problem. Our present roads aye 

inadequate, our housing shortage is serious ; the con\ rsion 

of this England that is into the England that might }e 

would absorb all our unemployed many times over, 

Fortunately the problem has been seen and studied in | 
time. This survey of West Kent is a survey of all England | 
in miniature. We can anticipate our needs and plan ouy 

growth to serve both beauty and utility. 

In the matter of roads, we shall merely be coutiiuing 
a policy which the Romans began. They improvcid the 
old trackways, they drove new paths through the wilder. 
ness, brought us human foresight to replace our trust in 
cloudy gods. Then, as now, our country was faced with 
the need for bold changes. Watling Street was one of 
the Roman remedies, and a very adequate one : recently 
that noble lane has had to be widened to a hundred fect, 
and the gradients smoothed by cutting out 2,000,000 
tons of earth, And last year, its tarmac was traversed by 
25,006 tons of motor traflic a weck ; while on the Sey cnoaks 
road, 50,000 tons of vehicles a week travelled on their 
occasions to or from London. In a decade (or less) there 
will possibly be four times this volume and weiviit of 
traffic on the main highways of the metropolis. Our 
blood pressure is mounting alarmingly, but fortunately 
the arteries of England can expand, and indeed are already 
doing so. 

But, as we have already said, the transport of passciivers 
and commodities by rail and road and water must be 
considered in conjunction with the siting of our industries, 
the disposal of our sewage, the provision of playgrounds and 
open spaces, the possible building of garden cities, anc the 
control of private building to harmonize (or at any rate 
not to contrast too vividly) with what has gone before, 
These are parts of a single scheme, a united and conscious 
effort to win beauty by deserving her. 

That is the modern way, and the way — incidentally 
that our cathedrals were built. The age of faith is not 
dead : it only finds expression in a new way. Mr. Davidye’s 
Report, then, deserves the attention of all thinking pcople, 
not only because of its specific recommendations, bit also 
and chiefly because of the sturdy faith implied in the 
recommendations, 

The vision of courage and comradeship is there. We 
may direct the pathways of posterity so that not \Vest 
Kent alone, but the whole country, shall be beautified and 
enriched. 

Many districts of England are shamefully overcrowded 
(in West Kent, out of a population of half a million, 
nearly 25,000 persons, or 5 per cent., are living more than 
two in a@ room), while in other parts of England theve is 
empty land. 
of London, making the highways hideous and themselves 
uncomfortable, instead of being grouped together as they 
should be for comfort, and the speculative builder «nd 
the poster pest compete with each other in ruining what 
is not already urbanized beyond redemption. 
things have been, and will continue just so long as public 
opinion permits them, and no longer. Their day is done, 
Our new Jerusalem shall not be jerry-built. 


Suburbs straggle along the main roads out 


These 


we believe. 
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Northern Europe After Fifteen Years—I.—Germany 


THETHER you like or hate her, Germany remains 
\ one of the chief factors in European polities ; 
you cannot ignore a highly educated and industrialized 
nation of over sixty million souls. It was with the 
object of finding out what intelligent people were 
thinking about world problems in Northern Europe 
of fifteen 


that I rev isited Germany after an absence 


years. 
” What chiefly strikes the visitor is the 
outward signs of militarism. I had been in Germany 
over twelve hours before I saw a soldier; it was hard 
to realize that this was the same Germany which I 
knew so well in pre-War days, when every fifteenth 
person was a soldier. Whatever may be happening 
behind the scenes, you see fewer signs of militarism 
of course, difficult for a 


absence of 


than in Great Britain. It is, 
stranger in any country, even if he speaks the language, 
to get below the surface of things as they seem and to 
find out things as they are, but the chief impression 
I gained was that Germany —-as far as it is possible to 
generalize was thinking not of war but of cconomic 
development. 

The second impression was the universal enthusiasm 
fur sport. The 
daily and weekly papers devote much space to sporting 
events ; the the Press and on the 
posters are largely about sport. Twenty or thirty years 
saw more fat people, and strenuous 
To-day it is for the many. 


Everywhere you go you see signs of it. 
advertisements in 
ago you many 
exercise was for the few. 
Sun-worship is universal, and the chief desire of each 
individual in the summer appears to be to remain out 
of doors for the greatest number of hours possible and 
to bronze his body till it becomes mahogany-hued. 
Bathing is a national pastime. A very large number 
of German men in the large cities go hatless or carry 
their hats in their hands, much to the consternation of 
the hatters, it is said, but certainly to the benefit of the 
people's hair and health. If you want to see the German 
working-classes worshipping at the shrines of sunlight 
you must visit the city-owned public open-air baths on 
the Spree. Every fine day, ten thousand Berliners of 
all ages bathe here, old and young, fat and thin, and 
after their bathe they lie on the sand, which was specially 
brought here for the purpose when the baths were made. 
In the matter of open-air bathing facilities London has 
much to learn from Berlin. 

In the best hotels the clientéle is largely American 
and British travellers are the exception, though I under- 
stand that the number of British visitors is steadily 
increasing, especially in Southern Germany and in the 
watering-places in the Rhine district. The English 
language is spoken to an ever-increasing extent, and 
everywhere English and American books are to be had. 
Many English and American authors are translated into 
in some shops I noticed more Anglo-Saxon 
The most popular 
Galsworthy, even 


German ; 
translations than native-born books. 
English author must surely be Mr. 
more popular than Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells, judging by 
the number of his works that are to be The 
Forsyte Saga is as well known in Germany as in England. 
Other translations which I noticed were of the works of 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, Edgar 
Wallace, Mary R. Rinehart, C. N. Williamson, Michael 
Arlen, Zane Grey and Cynthia Stockley. To the outsider 
the Press seems much as it used to be, except that there 
are more illustrated papers and the leading dailies 
publish photogravure supplements as in America. But 


seen. 


in the matter of “ make-up” the German Press. still 
leaves much to be desired, and to the journalist who 
has to do much reading, the small type, unbroken-up 
articles and long paragraphs of German papers are 
somewhat of an ordeal. 

Although perhaps Germany is not so meticulously 
tidy as she used to be, she can teach us many lessons 
in social organization. In the 
receptacles are provided for discarded tickets. At 


omnibuses 
the 
uniform enamel 
the numbers of 


trams and 
strect corners are notices in clear and 
lettering giving the name of the street, 
the buildings up to the next cross street, and the address 
of the nearest post office and fire station. The German 
dustcarts improvement on ours. Square 
bins for collecting refuse are provided. The top of 
each dustcart is divided into three or four square sections 


are a great 


on each side; each section exactly fits one of the bins. 
All the dustman has to do is to take the bin, open one 
of the sections in the cart and turn the bin upside down 
into the section which fits it and empty out the contents ; 
no dust or dirt can escape, much to the comfort of the 
passer-by. The ten per cent. tipping system is much 
used in the dining-cars, in hotels and in restaurants ; 
but, as is not always the case, when vou have paid your 
ten per need have no that 
expected of you. Each time I paid my bill on the train 
and gave the prescribed fee I was thanked politely. 
In the old days German railway officials always seemed 
to the writer Whether adversity 
has chastened them, or whatever the cause, nowhere in 


cent. you fears more 1s 


somewhat alarming. 
Europe do you meet with more politeness now. 

Is Germany really prosperous? To give a correct 
answer would require much more study than is possible 
ina summer holiday. Undoubtedly Germany is becoming 
more prosperous, and the number of unemployed has 
steadily decreased and is now about 500,000. You see 
far fewer signs of poverty than vou do in England, and 
I spent one afternoon, in company with two German 
friends, trying without success to find any slums in 
Berlin which would correspond to the worst districts in 
Kast and South London. There is no word in German 
for slum, and perhaps the reason is that there are no 
slums in Germany in our sense of the word. The scenes 
of dirt and degradation which you see in any of our 
large industrial centres are unknown in Germany, as 
far as I have observed. But there undoubtedly is much 
poverty in the lower middle and professional classes, 
although it is not always visible to the stranger; the 
small employer lost all his savings during the War, and 
he has a hard fight to make both ends meet. 

No one can say how the Dawes Scheme will work out. 
As far as one can judge, there will be no difficulty in 
collecting the annual quota as stipulated. The American 
head of the Reparations department will undoubtedly 
receive the requisite sum from German industry, but 
no one can tell what the economic effect will be when 
he attempts to transfer from Germany the sum collected 
in gold. There will have to be an economic “ wait and 
see.” Some economists say that the immediate results 
of a continuous export of gold will be a rising bank rate 
and a break in prices, but the majority prefer not to 
hazard an opinion. As to Germany’s ability to pay, 
in Germany, there seems little question. 

The chief political questions about which Germany is 
thinking are the continued French occupation of the 
Rhine, the League of Nations, the revision of the 
Versailles Treaty, Russia, the Danzig Corridor and her 
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relations with Poland. Anyone who discusses political 
problems with intelligent Germans must notice a great 
difference compared with the general pre-War outlook. 
There is no longer that self-assertiveness of 1912, when 
the ‘“ expansionist complex” was so universal. Many 
times I had the feeling that I was talking to someone 
who was emerging from a gruelling experience and was 
not sure of himself. However much some people in 
Great Britain may believe that Germany caused the 
War, Germany as a whole believes that the major share 
of guilt was Russia’s. I aim not seeking here to investi- 
gate the origins of the War nor to apportion blame. 
I am only concerned with what intelligent Germans 
think. 

It is always difficult to try to summarize the feelings 
of a nation from fifty or sixty conversations. There are 
extremists and irreconcilables in all countries, but the 
attitude of the average German I talked with was 
somewhat as follows :-— 

““Germany for the most part to-day is peaceably 
minded and is thinking industrially. We are concen- 
trating on rebuilding our economic life, and you can 
judge if you think we are succeeding. Of course, we 
have got our sabre-rattling Nationalists, and the more 
Germany is treated as an inferior the more difficult it 
is for those of us who desire peace and want to work 
for a new Europe to keep them in check. You say 
that we ere nursing our grievances: that may be so, 
for we feel we have genuine grievances. When we 
agreed to the Armistice, we did so assuming that the 
Peace Treaty would be based on President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points. We do not consider that we alone 
raused the War. We recall President Wilson's words 
spoken towards the end of 1916: ‘ No single fact caused 
the War, but in the last analysis the whole European 
system is in a deeper sense responsible for the War, 
with its complication of alliances and understandings, 
a complicated texture of intrigues and espionage that 
unfailingly caught the whole family of nations in its 
meshes,’ 

“As regards <Alsacce-Lorraine, when the Treaty of 
Locarno was signed we gave up once for all any claim 
to it, which we think shows that we have Jearnt our 
lessons in the War and desire to work for European 
peace. When we were invited by the Powers to join 
the League of Nations, we did so because we believed 
that the nations of Europe meant to put into effect the 
principles of enlightened statecraft outlined by Mr. 
Asquith in April, 1916, when he said: ‘The aim of 
the Allies in this War is to smooth the path towards 
an international system ensuring the principle of equal 
rights for all civilized nations. Despite the talk there 
has been in £urope of the ‘ Locarno spirit,” we think 
a little more of it might with advantage be shown to 
us. Europe has not yet found a Lincoln to do for 
the reconciliation of Europe what he did for North 
and South at the close of the American Civil War. 
Ilow can we feel enthusiastic about the League of 
Nations when we find that our membership does not 
connote equal status? Is it expedient that nine years 
after the Armistice seventy thousand Allied troops should 
still be on our soil? The peace which was forced upon us 
makes us realize that we are regarded as inferiors, If 
this is to be your attitude, why did you invite us to 
join the League of Nations? If we are worthy to take 


our place alongside the leading Powers at Geneva, surely 
there must be a more liberal treatment of our claims ? 
A nation of sixty million people, that believes it was 
no more responsible for the War than the other nations, 
cannot permanently be kept in subjection, 


——— 

“We ask for equality of treatment, for the removal 
of foreign troops from our soil, and for the removal of 
the restrictions in the Versailles Treaty which prevent 
us from having any military or naval aircraft. The 
Jonger Germany feels she is being treated unfairly, the 
stronger will be the influence of our die-hards.”’ 

J. 

(The second article will deal with Germany's 

with Poland and the Colonial question.) 


phase 
relations 


Some Jersey Churches 


\ JHILE a blue-bonneted Biscayan Frenchman was 

peddling onions through the streets of St. Heliers, 
a little mob of children followed hooting him in French 
(with delightful irony) for being a Frenchman. 
there is nothing a Jerseyman more detests than being 
called a Frenchman, and nothing upon which he prides 
himself more than the Battle of Jersey at which in 1781 
twelve hundred invading French into 
surrender in the streets of St. Heliers by the Jersey 
Militia and some companies of a Highland regiment, yet 
French the Jerseyman is, and so is his language and so 
is his country. 


Though 


were beaten 


In the fine old sturdy town-church of St. Helicrs the 
morning service is always in French ; the potato-planting 
peasant of the outlying hamlets speaks (sometimes) 
nothing but the broadest of patois. But more than all, 
the whole atmosphere of the island, physical and moral, 
is French—a term which connotes a certain delicate 
neatness and indescribable charm. There are the long- 
tailed horses driven with that abandon which only the 
French driver can practise without disaster. 
the clean, pure air, the straight long-handled spade, 
the beautiful cows that are tethered at pasture 
them wear jackets in exposed situations, and of these, 
despite the wind-cutting hedges of Jersey cabbage. there 
are plenty ; and the curious, stiffly built, gaudily painted 
houses, so characteristic of parts of France. We may 
have held these islands for a thousand years, but the 
flat British foot has left no trace on them. And the 
people are so sweetly polite. The peasant woman says 
to you, when you ask the way amid the baffling mazes 
of Jersey roads, “* Go to the right, please”; and _polite- 
ness without servility meets one at every turning 
they are myriad. Indeed the people have the sweet, 
gentle manners of their beautiful cattle, and beauty, 
born of their manners, shines out in the faces of the 
women, for though they work as hard in the fields as 
the men, one hardly ever sees 
meets with an uncivil word. 


There’s 


some of 


and 


a coarse face and never 


From France, too—from Brittany—came the first 
Christian the Channel Islands, St. 
Magloire, St. Maclou, and St. Sampson, son of an 
Armorican prince. They came from a bleak and a barren 
land to islands that were once the same, and the stern- 
ness of their task, as also the strength of their faith, 
are typified in the twelve Norman parish churches of 
Jersey, which stand strong, rugged and austere. or, 
if you prefer it, squat, massive and plain. Probably 
the first Breton missioners were not attractive persons, 
and the succeeding generation of their converts, when 
the early potato was not and when they could only 
draw a scanty and a dangerous harvest from the sea, 
best expressed their genius in architectural austerity. 
Nor can it be said that the dark interiors, with their 
low-pitched aisles and short, trunk-like Norman pillars, 
offer much to delight the eye, but here and there is a 
note of history and here and there a tender human 


missionaries to 
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touch. In La Trinité is a tomb of one of the Cartercts, 
once bailiffs and grand seigneurs of Jersey ; this one an 
uncle, probably, of the Philip Carteret whom Pepys 
so often rates for being a laggard in love and of whom 
he records that “he is a shirke, who owns his owing 
me £10 for his lady two or three years ago, and yet cannot 
prov ide to pay me.” In the Church of St. Clement lies 
huried Esther le Geyt, who had lost her husband, D’Helicr 
Dumaresq, and their daughter, Esther, in successive 
years (1716-17), and on a black marble tablet she caused 
to be written :— 
** Seule sans enfans, sans époux 
Quwheureuse pour moi sera lheure 
Que je les pourray joindre en ta sainte demeure 
Et gottter dans ton sein les plaisirs les plus doux.” 


Somehow or other does not the French scem to possess 
which English lacks ? 
another :— 


* Tei dort du double sommeil 
de l'innocence et de la mort 
Charlotte Thérése Picot 


Acée de 26 mois.” 


a delicacy 
Or take 


Poor little Thérése ! But you lie with a lovely thought 
over you. 

Of all Jersey churches the most interesting is that 
which belongs to the little fishing-village of St. Brelade. 
Outside all pinnacles and sugar-loaf towers and quaint 
gargovles ; inside a low, dark building with a double 
aisle (or double nave) separated by massive pillars, 
quite round and very short. The whole is built of brown 
granite rubble—perfectly plain, rude in workmanship, 
but enormously impressive. Even more so is the Fisher- 
men’s Chapel, which stands by the church and which 
has stood there since the year 800. The walls are only 
nine feet high and nearly as thick, and the low-pitched 
roof is covered with a curious fresco which dates from 
the fourteenth century. A_ little, stubborn, strong, 
squat stone hovel, characteristic of the painful-living 
islanders who built it and of the courageous yet rude 
Breton missionarics who urged the building. The foil 
to all this is to be found a few hundred yards along the 
shore in a pretentious vulgarly ornamented house once 
inhabited by the florid personality of General Boulanger. 
And away across St. Brelade Bay, on a grey headland, 
stands a dreary-looking wind-swept house that was 
the birthplace of Mrs. Langtry. For her surely the 
contrasts of life have been sharply drawn. 

M. J.C. MerkLevonun, 


War and the Old Men 


geo has lately been a revival of the charge that 

the War was made by Old Men, and those who hear 
it made are left to infer that the aged took a devilish 
delight in sending young men to their death. In Mr. Miles 
Malleson’s play, The Fanatics, the “hero,” if such a 
description can be applied to such a numskull, actually 
rounds upon his astonished father, who has caught him 
in the attic with a half-dressed chorus-girl, and as good 
as accuses him of having started the War. The old and 
the middle-aged, in short, are malignant muddlers, 
tyrannical and stupid, and possessed of a lust for the 
blood of young men. In at least three plays recently 
performed in London (none of which were notable for 
high quality) this absurd argument was maintained. 
Any character over the age of forty-five was shown to be 
crassly silly, ignorant, offensive and entirely ridiculous. 
The young characters, particularly those under the age of 
twenty-five, were reputed to possess lumineus minds, 
though their conversation scarcely supported their repu 
tation, and to have a passion for freedom and justice and 


tolerance which was never evinced for their elderly rela- 
tions. When some drivelling gentleman of sixty or so 
made himself utterly idiotic on matters of importance, a 
young person of twenty-five patly put him right. No 
parent in any of these plays had dignity or grace or 
intelligence or common affection. In The Fanatics 
the father is void and the mother is null. To be 
elderly, indeed, in a play of this kind is to be criminally 
fatuous. 

Young gentlemen now at Oxford and Cambridge, so 
I am told, go about informing their friends that their 
lives have been wrecked and ruined by the old. They, 
it scems, are the victims of the War, although none of 
them are old enough to have served in it, and they accuse 
those who did serve in it of having caused its outbreak 
for the sole purpose of annoying and frustrating them! 
The statement sounds fantastic, but it is a fair account of 
the attitude of mind of the contemporary intellectual 
youth towards his elders. We who are middle-aged or 
old made the War, we are responsible for “ the system ” 
(the odd term these rebellious and surly youths apply to 
society and life), we are destitute of intellect, we loathe 
freedom and youth and independent thought, we are 
fossils with one desire: to suppress something. 

That, if it were true, would be a very sad state of affairs, 
but I suspect that our brainy boys are misstating the facts. 
Life, to begin with, is not a system, but a growth. The 
young (some of whom, Mr. Miles Malleson for example, 
are themselves middle-aged, mentally and actually, and 
rather old-fashioned) argue as if the society in which we 
now live was invented about 1870 for the mortification of 
persons born in 1890 ; and they plead for a new system as 
if that were merely a matter of a Parliamentary session and 
a Bill. ‘“* Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty that the present system of society, known as the 
Elderly Age, shall forthwith end and be replaced by an 
entirely new system, hereinafter to be called the Age of 
Youth.” A preamble and three or four clauses will suffice 
to usher in the age of golden lads and girls, bestow 
universal peace and felicity upon suffering humanity, and 
put an end to all our grievances. What I am totally 
unable to understand is the opinion implicit in The 
Fanatics that if only golden lads and girls will consent to 
be bedded before they are wedded, wars will cease. If the 
disarmament of the world can be so easily accomplished, 
why have we not had universal peace these centuries 
past ? 

Is it not time that we ceased to separate people into 
two rigid and contending groups ; one entirely composed 
of the old and the other entirely composed of the young, 
the first seeking to impose an obsolete or unjust authority 
upon the second and ready at any moment of ill-temper to 
rob it of its life? The stoutest supporters of Signor 
Mussolini, who declared freedom to be a fetish, are the 
young men of Italy, and the most resolute opponents of 
his policy, even although their opposition involved exile 
or death for them, have been old or middle-aged men. 
There is a tyranny of the aged, and there is also a tyranny 
of the young, and we shall grossly deceive ourselves if 
we accept these simple divisions of mankind into the 
oppressive old and tolerant youth. When the British 
ultimatum to the German Government expired at midnight 
on August 4th, 1914, it was not the old Mr. Asquith who 
walked across the passage with a look of pleasure on his 
face, but the young Mr. Churchill, and it was the 
aged John Morley and the elderly John Burns who 
resigned their salaries rather than consent to be respon- 
sible for the War. While the young poet, Rupert 
Brooke, thanked God for his youth and the opportunity 
to fight, the old) poet, Thomas Hardy, sorrowfully 
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remembering “in loamy Wessex lanes” the common 
heritage of the Germans and the English, cried out : 


“ Whosoever they be 
At root and bottom of this, who flung this flame 
Between kin folk tongued even as are we, 


Sinister, ugly, livid, be their fame ; 

May their familiars grow to shun their name, 

And their blood perish everlastingly.” 
Was it not an elderly gentleman called Bernard Shaw 
who restored the right of free criticism to us, incurring 
deep odium in doing it, at a time when the Press and the 
Parliament of England were afraid to open their mouths ? 
There were bellicose youths who found themselves 
indispensable at home when there was talk of them serving 
in France, and there were elderly men who went into the 
trenches and died there. In a poignant passage of Colonel 
Lawrence’s epic in prose, The Revolt in the Desert, he 
describes Nuri Shaalan, “the hard, cynical” Arab, as 
“old and wise, which meant tired and disappointed.” 
It is a shocking thought that wisdom comes to us only 
through failure and fatigue, but there is comfort even in 
that desolation when we remember that the heart need 
never be too old to contain courage. Nuri Shaalan was 
“so old that it was my abiding wonder he should link 
himself to our enthusiasm.” But he did link himself to 
it, and perhaps Mr. Miles Malleson and those who share his 
despondency about aged men, remembering that old 
Arab, when next they behold a grey head, will hesitate 
to club it, St. Joun Ervine. 


The Silver Cock 


— British Battle Fleet came up Corfu Bay, and 

as it came it moved through the motions of a 
majestic quadrille. The spectacle was one of immense 
dignity and balanced movement, described in the signal 
books as “ An Equal Speed Manoeuvre.” A_ hoist of 
flags dropped from the Flagship’s fore topsail yard like 
a shot bird, and the ships let go their first anchors. 
Within the half-hour they were moored, “ six shackles 
on each,” in ten fathoms, with a background of hills 
and cypress trees setting off their new grey paint. 

That afternoon and evening the Corfiotes, who had 
been expecting great things and had put up their prices 
accordingly, were somewhat puzzled and most distressed 
by the fact that whereas Corfu was visited by sailors 
in their tens, the sailors in their hundreds were otherwise 
engaged. Very quickly the anchorage became alive 
with pulling boats, skiffs, cutters, whalers, gigs, galleys, 
pinnaces, rowing madly to and fro in all directions. 
To the Corfiotes it must have seemed like madness, but there 
was, however, method in these wild manocuvres, for 
the Fleet had come to Corfu: with a high purpose —that 
of pulling off its annual regatta. 

Many cups were to be rowed for and much cash was 
to change hands, but the prize of prizes was “ The 
Silver Cock.” 

The Fleet Flayship’s company, from the Captain 
down to the last joined cook’s mate, coveted that Cock 
—a full-sized bird who lives in the ship which is at the 
top of the grand aggregate of points gained in the regatta 
—with intensity, and during the months of practice, 
buckets of sweat had poured forth from the bodies of 
hundreds of men as sacrifice to it. The Flagship had 
not done as well as her officers could have wished in 
the Fleet sports, having recently come out from England 
newly commissioned with a West-country crew. Now 
any commander will tell you that “*Westo” crews are 
of the best, but slow to get off the mark. And as there 


were six great ships—even seven, for the floating aero- 
drome is not backward in such matters--who had also 


es 


made up their minds to give that Cock a roosting place 
things did not look too easy for the Flagship’s company, 
Seven ships, seven times seventy officers, seven times 
eleven hundred men—but only one Silver Cock. 

The Fleet Flagship moiled and toiled in her endeay ir, 
For weeks the ship thought and talked of nothing jy 
long strokes and short strokes, of follow-throuls and 
leg drives. The morale was good. The will to win was 
unexceptionable, as proved by the fact that two engine 


room artificers volunteered to keep the watches of two | 
stokers who were needed to go away practising in a boat, | 


Only a naval officer can appreciate how sharply this cut 
athwart every prejudice, tradition, and ethic of Service 
trade unionism. 

For two days the battle of oarsmanship raged jy 
Corfu Bay. Every class of boat, pulling in distances 
of from three miles to half a mile, came down the straight 
between ships whose forecastles were thick-clustered 
with cheering bluejackets. The struggle for the first 
three places was keen, but gradually the * Barham * drew 
away from her mates, the ‘ Valiant’ and the Flect Flag. 
ship, and when it was all over the Flagship had to accept 
third place, beaten for second by six points in three 
hundred. There was talk in the privacy of the wardroom 
and in the broadside messes of great handicaps endured 


through possession of two thoroughly dud whalers, 
but these things are not proclaimed openly. A ship 


stands or falls by her men and not by the quality of her 
boats, yet there is no gainsaying that though two boats 
may be twins in measurement and weight, one will win 
races and the other will be only fit for beef trips. On 
the day following the regatta a procession of boats 
escorting a launch approached the Flect Flagship, and 
after the prize-giving the Silver Cock was placed on 
a raised dais in the centre of the launch and taken in 
triumph to the ‘Barham.’ The Fleet Flagship’s band 
gave him musical honours and the ship’s company gave 
him three cheers as he moved away. 

On board the ‘ Barham’ the Silver Cock was in the 
wardroom and his health was being drunk in champagne. 
An inquisitive watch-keeper was examining the noble 
bird when he exclaimed : — 

“By Jove! He unscrews at the neck, for cleaning, 
I suppose.” 

The accuracy of this discovery was confirmed and 
the head removed. A faded piece of paper fell out 
of the Cock’s inside. On it was written :— 

“From Silverman: Ward-Room Mess * Neptune.’ 

“To Silverman: Ward-Room Mess * Orion.’ 

“Pm fed up with cleaning this ruddy bird, | hope you kee} hin 
for ever.” . 

The Commander examined the plinth, then spoke. 

“The ‘Neptune’ lost it to the ‘Orion’ in 1913. 
That paper has been there over thirteen years. Better 
put it back again; he might fecl awkward without it.” 

STEPHEN Kinc-Hatt. 


Music 


(Tur Satzpurc Musicar Festivat..] 

Eacn year now sees the Salzburg Musical and Dramiatie 
Festival become more truly international. In addition to the 
unique natural beauties of the place, the Cathedral, the Opera 
House, the Mozart Hall, and the new Festival buildings 
equip it in an unprecedented way for the occasion, Originally 
the festivals were entirely devoted to the music of Mozart. 
During the last four years, however, many new elements have 
entered—-Reinhardt with his open-air morality-play Jeder- 
mann, and his gorgeous recoco productions of Gozzi, Schiller 
and Shakespeare; Richard Strauss last year with his operas— 
and this year the programme is even more miscellaneous. 

But, whatever the event, whether it be Beethoven’s Fidelio 
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at the Opera, Schubert's symphonies at the Mozart Hall, 
Mozart's Don Juan or Figaro, Reinhardt’s production of 
schiller’s Kabale und Liebe—the audiences are always over- 
flowing ; and, writing as one interested in this festival over 
a period of many years, it is particularly pleasing to note the 
large and growing proportion of English visitors to this very 
attractive centre. 

The high-water mark of musical achievement is not Mozart 
this year, but Beethoven. Given an impeccable cast of 
soloists, Franz Schalk welded his curious opera into a unity 
of classical singing, with Lotte Lehmann as the heroine, 
Elisabeth Schumann as Marcelline, Piccaver as Florestan, 
and Robert Mayr as Rocco, Apart from the wonderful over- 
tures, Which were most rapturously greeted, the work only 
shows the master as the copyist of Mozart. All the more 
credit then to the Viennese company for raising it to such 
dassic dignity. 

If Beethoven and not Mozart was the summit of musical 
achievement at the festival, Schiller, and not Shakespeare as 
expected, was the climax of Reinhardt’s dramatic productions. 
He has pierced more to the heart of the German poct ; and 
so, too, have these wonderful actors. For Mid- 
summer Nights Dream he had adopted a thoroughly rococo 
setting for the Court scenes. Such a pompous extravagance 
has probably never been seen since the time of the masques of 
Louis NIV. In the woodland scenes, however, he has achieved 
the maximum of poetical imagination in a kind of cobwebbed 
Someone has said that The Tempest is really an 
opera. Reinhardt has Midswmmer Night's 
Dream is really a ballet. It was perhaps excusable with such 
delicious dancers as Kreutzberg (Puck), Tilly Loesch (First 
Elf), and Maria Solveg (Titania) that the ballet parts should 
have been somewhat long-drawn ; but, national bias apart, 
it was an error to make the parts of Lysander and Demetrius 
so entirely farcical as Hans and Hermann Thimig did. 

The exquisite dancers from the Vienna Opera gave a whole 
evening of ballet with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Paul Kerby, a young English conductor who is making 
agreat name for himself on the Continent. Another orchestral 
concert of note was the Sunday morning devoted to Schubert 

Schalk them their proper Austrian 
Our English idea of them is too German, a con- 
through Hans 
more im- 


Viennese 


mysters ° 
shown us that 


symphonies. gives 
character. 
derived at secondhand, 

The open-air morality play 
every year. Surely we might do something in this 
way with our English Cathedral fronts and open places. 
There is no mistaking the spiritual power of the Salzburg 
Jedermann, and characteris- 
tically English than German? 


ception probably 
Richter. 


pre SSIVE 


becomes 


surely Everyman is more 


A. EFaGurriciy Hew. 


[Tue Promexave Suason.] 
Nor long ago we were preparing to lament the passing of 
now our sadness has been turned 
The season of B.B.C. 
progress, has more than an 
only can the enthusiasts of 


the Promenade Concerts ; 
to delight by a happy 
which is mow in 
ordinary significance. Not 
London and the provinces take up their scores once again 
und walk, but others—tens of thousands there must be 
who have been potential ** Promenaders” and yet have 
entered the doors of Queen's Hall — are now enabled 
to enter into that felicitous spirit which has been the peculiar 


alliance. 


«p ” 
Proms, 


never 


quality of these concerts. 


During the present season the following new English 


works will be performed :—Gaclic Fantasy by B. Walton 
O'Donnell (September 8th), and Variations for Orchestra 
by Victor Hely-Hutchinson (September 10th). The last- 


r 


nanied work was in the list of 
William Walton's “ Portsmouth 
success at the Ziirich International Festival last year, will be 
* a first concert performance in London” at the Pro- 
Each of the above works 
In addition to these, two 


Carnegie Awards this year. 


Point,” which was a great 


given 
menade Concert of September 12th, 
will he conducted by the composer. 
other novelties will be conducted by Sir Henry Wood: “A 
by Dr. Thomas Wood (September 13th), 
Orchestra by William Alwyn 


Seaman’s Overture” 
and Five Preludes for 
(September 22nd). 

On September 38rd a_ first 
given of Paul Hindemitl’s new Pianoforte Concerto (Opus 36). 


English performance will be 


Miss Gerda Nette (who played in the work with great success in 
Leipzig, with Scherchen conducting) will be the soloist. On 
another occasion (September 6th) a work by Marcel Dupré for 
orchestra and organ, * Cortége et Litanie,’ will be played. 


[Tf Astemern Festiva.) 


instruments to be used at the present 
Haslemere Festival (August 22nd to September &rd) are the 
following ; -The lute, the complete viol family including the 
Iyra, the complete violin family, the viola d’amore, the 
complete recorder family, harpsichord, clavichord, virginals, 
pipe and tabour. The programme on August 29th will be 
devoted entirely to dances and popular music. 


AMONG the 


This concert has been made possible by the research work 
carried out by Mrs. Dolinetsch, who has always exercised 
a reticent but achieving influence at these festivals. The 
dances to be presented include the Pavan, the Galliard ("a 
lighter and more stirring kinde of dauncing than the Pavan”), 
the Coranto, the Canaries (danced “as were 
killing a spider“), the Brawl (a dance found both in France 
and Scotland), and the Morisco, against which Arbeau iss ed 


though one 


the warning that a too frequont indulgence would engender 
gout. Basin Mainr, 


Art 


[Tur SumMMER SALon.] 


Ar the Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond Strect, the Summer 
Salon will be open till the end of September, admission free. 
It is small, but contains representative examples of some forty 
artists. Sir William Orpen and Mr. Augustus Jolin show their 
interest in the venture by sending each of them an early drawing 
(and a lovely thing Mr. John’s is): but substantially this is 
an intelligently made selection of very medern art. One 
could contemplate the idea of living in the room with almost 
any of the paintings, and this is much to say about a collection 
of up-to-date work. Some would even be very pleasant to own: 
for instance, Orovida’s water-colour study of two Siamese 
cats, which extracts a charming pattern from the queer profile 
of their bodies. Mr. Stanley Grimms large painting which he 
calls simply * Flowers’ is not a naturalistic rendering, but 
the thing in a room would have something like the decorative 
value of a great vase full of strongly coloured blossoms, and 
there is delicacy as well as brilliance in it. Mr. John Nash’s 
oil painting of “The Farm Carts” and Mr. Ethelbert White's 
water colour of * The Barn ” achieve curiously similar results 
with their differing mediums: light airy spaces, filled with 
Juminous colour. Mr. Paul Nash has also a water colour of 
Dymehurch Bay, which is a curious application of Cubism to 
the treatment of light and cloud shadow over a great stretch of 
rolling country. 

Mr. Tom Nash, who has nothing in common with his two 
namesakes but a great deal with Mr. Stanley Spencer, is repre- 
sented by two pictures. His ‘* Angels Appearing to the 
Shepherds * illustrates well the tendency of modern painters 
to a primitive simplicity of statement, which troubles no 
more about perspective and the like than did the Middle Age 





craftsmen, 

Miss Clara Klinghoffer is definitely one of the most talented 
among these exhibitors. Her study of a Javanese girl has 
both solidity and animation, as well as subtlety of colour: 
but probably more characteristic are the drawing (called 
* Figure Study “*) and the other in oil (called simply “* Study ”) 
which shows the sumptuous figure of a young woman with 
the nape of her neck contrasting against her hair and seme 
rich stuff of the gown. One seemed to feel here the influence 
of Segonzae or Utrillo in the massive treatment and strong 
colour ; just as Mr. Tan Maecnab’s very capable picture of 
French washerwomen sends the mind instantly to Marchand. 
Yet Miss Klinghoffer’s is certainly not mere derivative work ; 
Mr. Macnab does not vet convince one that he is seeing things 
entirely for himself. 

It was curious to observe how old-fashioned Mr. de Carteret’s 
admirable little panel * Stormin Sussex looked; in the 
nineties, its breadth of treatment would have made it ultra- 
modern, 

Lemon Grey. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer FROM DUBLIN. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,— May I be pardoned for a little pride in the fact that my 
last letter to you, sent on the eve of the Free State General 
Election, gave the closest forecast of the outcome that appeared 
in the British Press? But it would need Highland second 
sight to prophesy with assurance to-day. 

President Cosgrave and his colleagues faced with fine personal 
courage the crisis that followed the murder of Mr. Kevin 
O'Higgins ; but their political tactics showed the loss of the 
cool brain that perished. The Electoral Act, which impartial 
people condemned as penalizing innocent opponents, proved 
a boomerang ; for it brought 44 deputies into the Dail, and 
threw the Government into a minority. The absence of one 
Labour deputy in Canada, and the “ jinking ” of Mr. Jinks, 
saved the Government from defeat on a motion of * No 
confidence * : but in a full House the Government would be 
able to carry on no longer. 

There are strange bedfellows on both sides of the Iousc 
to-day. Beside the 45 members of the Government party 
(in which the dominating figure now is General Mulcahy, the 
late Mr. O'Higgins’s old opponent, in office once more) sit 
the 11 Farmers and 14 Independents, who include the former 
Unionists. On the Opposition benches sit 44 Republicans, 
22 Labour deputies, and the small but highly influential 
party of 6 led by Captain William Redmond, D.S.O. Outside 
the House are 6 non-juring Republicans. Two seats are 
vacant: the by-elections take place on Wednesday, and the 
results will be public before this letter. It is worth observing 
that the present deadlock repeats what has arisen in other 
countries under “ proportional representation ” ; and that 
the solution of dictatorship. used in those countries, threatened 
to appear when the Government took the almost unlimited 
powers of the Public Safety Act into its hands. 

Ifow will the taking of the oath of allegiance affect the 
Republican Party in the country ? On this question the 
future balance of power depends. Some of Mr. De Valera’s 
supporters say bluntly, “* We have taken the oath in desperation 
and under duress, as the best way to further our cause ~ ; 
but the tortuous statement issued by the party has set people 
asking why so much fuss was made if Republicans always 
regarded the oath as “an empty formula.” The Press organ 
of the * Irish Republican Army ” now repudiates the whole 
political movement. On the other hand, Mr. De Valera may 
gain supporters that will outweigh the dissident extremists. 
It is common knowledge that multitudes of nationalists who 
were opposed to Mr. Cosgrave’s administration withheld votes 
from the obvious Opposition on the ground that abstention was 
sterile. Mr. De Valera’s colleagues, mostly farmers and 
scholars, include many men very popular in the countryside ; 
and they may do better than is expected now that to vote for 
them is to vote for men who will enter the Legislature as 
constitutional politicians. 

The by-elections may give some indication of the drift of the 
popular mind, although neither constituency is typical of 
the country, and in neither are typical candidates standing. 
In County Dublin the Government’s chances of holding Mr, 
O'Higgins’s seat are weakened by the choice, as candidate, of 
General O'Sullivan, who stood for what Mr. O'Higgins fought 
against in his battle for strictly constitutional politics. In 
Dublin South City, on the other hand, the Republicans have 
endangered their hold of the late Countess Markiewicez’s seat 
by the selection of a Jewish candidate. If the Government 
loses at the polls, the Dail is to be summoned forthwith, and 
a new Government formed or an election held. If—as is 
thought likelier—the Government position is strengthened by 
the accession of two seats, this will be regarded as a_ public 
vote of confidence, and the House will not reassemble until 
October. In this case, the Government will proceed at once 
with the application of the Public Safety Act, and the General 
Klection will be delayed until mid-winter. 

It has been indicated that in the latter 


case President 


Cosgrave proposes to proclaim forthwith the non-political 
Republican societies, and to issue deportation orders against 
The principal body threatened, the * I.R-A.,” 


the leaders. 


— 


announces that deportation orders will be passively resisted, 
The logical outcome of this would be a fresh filling of th, jnils 
and past history shows the difficulty of localizing such ss 
struggle. Government supporters think that strony action 
would induce the electorate to rally to Mr. Cosgrave at ihe 
winter election. Others think that that cock would not fichy 
again, and that the electorate would vote for th: 
parties, who are free of entanglement in the feud. 
It may be well to observe that a Johnson-Redmond Govern. 
ment, which so nearly came into being last Tuesday, although 
it would have the defects of a coalition, would not mean th, 
end of all things. Mr. Johnson is a steady, and, for a Labour 
man, a conservative, leader. Mr. Redmond is constitniional. 
ism incarnate. Among his advisers is Captain Henry Harrison, 
M.C., whom many wish to see in the Dail ; for he has, perhaps, 
the best financial brain in the Free State. Captain Harrison 
took a leading part in the effort to bring Mr. De Valera : 
big party into constitutional polities. 
with men of the principles of these, Mr. De Valera finds himself 
in the position of General Hertzog, when a nominally Repub- 
lican party in South Africa was debarred, by a necessary 
alliance with Labour, from pressing a Separatist » lies, 
Ile is restricted, in effect, to a watching brief for nationalism 
in culture and economics. Extreme Republicans object to 


middle 


nd his 
Obliged to co-operate 


Mr. De Valera’s entry to the Dail express!y because thes hold 
that the logie of his action will bring him to General Eertzog’s 
ultimate position of unreserved acceptance of the [ritish 
connexion,— I am, Sir, &e., 
Your Dubrin Corresroxnine, 
Poetry 
The Gipsy 

T ask them: 

They do not understand, 

These people 

In their little sea-girt land. 

T tell them 

Of nights beneath a star, 

And jungles 

Where bear and panther are ; 

Of black rocks, 

And pine trees tall and slim ; 

Of grey dawns 

With camp-fires glowing dim, 

T tell them 

Of sea shores where the palm 

Sways gently 

In the sun-scorch’d mid-day calm 5 

Of deep pools 

Where faery fishes play, 

Of brown men 

Deep in the wave-flung spray. 

I teli them 

Of broad white roads that run 

To blue hills 

Beyond the setting sun ; 

Of domed mosques, 

And how the muezzin cries ; 

Of white towns, 

And caravan serais. 

But still, still 

They do not understand, 

‘These people 

In their little sea-girt land. 

x % * * 

I saw her, 

A gipsy, wild, untaught, 

Iler eyes flamed 

The answer that I sought. 

A. R. U, 


| 
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Country Life 


DetayeD Harvest. 

Tur rains amount alinost to a catastrophe, as 
pecome Chronic and August pours out, to its own cheek, a 
quarter of the year’s rainfall. August, we know though we 
hardly believe it, is a wet month. It rather suggests hot 
harvest fields and stubbles hammered till they gleam with the 
proad wheels of farm carts. 
the rains when they come are heavier than winter rains and 
more water falls within a short time. This August we have 
weight of rain plus con- 


** depressions ” 


But it is wet in statistics because 


* enjoyed,” as country people say, 
tinuity, till even upland fields forbid harvest machinery. The 
worst catastrophe the rains bring is inability to work. Really 
aod crops stand unreaped while they grow over-ripe and 
spill their seed, and while the green weeds envelop the 
Such a season for growth never was. Every tree, 
Some that [I have carefully 


straws. 
shrub, and weed grows and grows. 
measured have grown more than two inches within twenty- 
four hours! If there is one thing that the farmer dees not 
want at this date it is growth among his grain crops or his 
potatoes : and here and there he finds growth even in the 
ears of the oat-sheaves standing in the tco verdant stubbles. 
* * * % 
GoLDEN SUN. 

It is not well to exaggerate the gloom of farming prospects. 
The advertisement of persistent gloom has done much harm ; 
has driven money out of the business and depressed the price 
It has helped to accelerate the its own 
prophecy. The area within 
since Jast year and the head of stock is much multiplied. 


ruin of 
Britain has risen 


of land. 
under wheat 


Heavy grain crops and potato crops stund to-day in the 
fields. All this is to the good; but the invincible 
ptimist must confess that if the corn crops go the way of the 


most 


hay crops, bankruptey will hardly be avoided by a very large 


number of farmers, big and small, but especially farmers 


neither big nor small, What can a man do who has no reserve 
of capital, no winter feed, and little current money coming in 
All that is wanted 
It would 
would 


or likely to come from his chief harvest ? 
issun. It would see good crops cut and housed. 
rut the mildew now appearing among the hops. It 
It would be 
It would revive hope. 


harden the potatoes. conserved in the leaves of 
mangold and sugar-beet. And it is 
August sun, not September sun, that has become a necessity 
flife for the farmer throughout the southern half of Britain. 
In the North the season is so late that September sun might 
serve. 
% * . * 

Grass ENTHUSIASTS. 

One of the most intensive campaigns in farming education 
ever undertaken is in full swing. It is commercial in origin, 
but should be altruistic in effect. Lecturers and so-called 
“literature * have been sent out into every county and district 


of Britain and Ireland to preach the value of the new system of 


The theory is that, if grass be properly fed and treated with 
nitrogenous fertilisers, it may treble and more than treble its 
value. These lecturers maintain that three beasts may be 
fed and indeed fattened on an acre. Mr. Christopher Turnor 
says: * Under this system, half an acre of grass can keep a 
1,000-gallon cow for six months.” More than this, the 
autumnal grasses may prove nearly as rich in focd and as 
palatable as the spring grasses, and therefore the farmer may 
spend less by a half or more on imported * cake.” The 
discovery is of crucial importance here, because no islands or 
continents in the world boast a soil and climate so congenial 
to grass as Ireland, Wales, and England—in that order. 
There are those who maintain that this new science plus 
may entirely revive the farming industry in 
Britain. Whatever happens, a case has been made out for 
the most thorough experiment. On the subject of sugar-beet, 
it is calculated that last year a subsidy of £3,000,060 to the 
home-grown crop has saved the expenditure of £8,000,000 on 


grass-farming, first perfected and popularized in Germany. 


sugar-beet 


an imported product. 
* + % * 


A Parrrivce Trick. 

A sportsman, walking the other day over his acres to 
discover whether partridges were many or few, put upone young 
bird. apparently the only chick, and close by three old birds, 


all of which began to play the common partridge trick. They 
feigned to be wounded, to trail a broken wing, in the mother 
partridge’s fashion, when she wishes to draw attention to 
herself. He concluded that since the three birds could not 
be parents, this trick of the partridges is not in any sense a 
conscious device, but automatic. The point has been ably 
argued in Mr. Nicholson’s ingenious and sensible little book, 


How Birds Live. Personally I disagree. I have seen one 
perent trail the wing and draw a dog’s attention and the 
other meb the dog when it began hunting for ihe nest. Was 


this co-operation automatic % The frequency of an association 
of three partridges has never been well explained ; and more 
than one observer has seen all three maintain the relationship, 
and show interest in the nest throughout the breeding season. 
The parental instinct is probably stronger in the 


than any other British bird. 


partridge 
Both parents, according to good 
observers, fight to the death on behalf of thei: young agaist 
birds of prey. A moving tale of such a fight was told recently 
by Mr. Batten, 


ZEBRAS, 


A charming addition to the 


Doversri 
London Zoo lias arrived in the 
lcok even more 


birth of a young zebra. ‘The colts of this race 


equine then their parents, and set cne wondering why the 
zebra is not one of our domesticated animals. Biologists have 
thought some sorts of zebra so near to the horse that they 
hoped to produce a mixed race: but only mules have been 
bred and they rarely. Perhaps in the Zoo of the future one 
departinent will definitely concern itself with the domestication 
experimented not unsuc- 
buffalo 


The Zoo itself has a good precedent. 


of animals. The Canadians have 


cessfully with the yak. and with a cross between the 


and Hereford cattle. 


Gne of its first endeavours was to introduce the guinea-fow!], 


first to the British farmyard. and secondiy to the pheasant 
covert. An animal of which more varicties might be tried 
is the goat. 
Tur Suaxm AMATEUR. 

Every athletic association in Britain is augoge over the 


decision of the Olympic Council to allow amateur plavers at 
next year’s Olympic mecting at Amsterdam to receive money 
for * broken time.” We have this extraordinary position that 
the Olympic Council. set up to universalize the amateur spirit, 
has hecome, in the British football 
players and rowing men and athletes, a devils advocate, an 


eves at least of many 


agent for the pseudo-amateur. Personally TL think the original 
Olympic idea was a mistake. In some countries there are no 


professionals, because professionalism does not pay. In 
others professionalism, as in English cricket, Comes near to 
I mean that the * pro” 
Knight. author of The Complete 


of the sporting spirit. a Sarah 


being a noble profession. (for example, 
among writers, Mr. A. EK. 
Cricketer) is or may be a pillar 
Battle who stands for “a clean hearth and the rigour of the 
game.” It was not perhaps impossible to arrange an inter- 
national meeting where the whole distinction should be wiped 
clean out and the best man be allowed to win, whatever his 
social standing or method of making a livelihood. As things 
are, there is no equivalence of amateurism at the Olympic 
Games. But that is a wider question. In the immediate 
reference it is sullicient to say that the decision of the 
Olympic Council does not square with British definitions in 
two of the most British sports—Rugb football and rowing ; 
less emphatically in Association football and 
nor with the original idea of the revived 


or rather 
athletics proper ; 
games. J ‘ P ‘. 
SpriING-LIKE AUTUMN. 

We are promised an autumn of a sweetness long drawn out 
much beyond the normal. You may still find that belated 
marvel, oc ‘asional sprigs of apple and plum blossom and 
odd briar flowers. Of the colouring and fall of the leaf 
there is no sign on any healthy tree or bush, and the general 
bill of health is exceptionally good. August and September 
in England always have a touch of March and April. The 
compensation of abnormal rains this year is the rare multi- 


plication of these attributes of spring. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LEAGUE GENEVA—AND AFTER 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| [To the Editor of the Sprcraron.| 
Sin,—-Your article on “ The Truth about the League,” though Sir,—Your article entitled ‘‘ Geneva—and After” jy the 


most ingeniously written, appears to me to miss the point 
of the widespread body of criticism which has just found voice 
in M. de Jouvenel’s resignation. May I try to make the 
issuc clear? As to your main contention there is no diiference 
of opinion. When two countries have 2 dispute, they normally 
try to settle it by ordinary direct negotiations. If they do 
bring it to the League, the League generally recommends 
them to try again. It is only when they fail that the League 
has a locus standi. 

Furthermore, if instead of settling it by direct negotiation, 
they both agree to refer it to arbitration, or to the decision of 
some international body that is not the League, the League is 
quite content. Neither of these cases brings up the point 
at issue between M. de Jouvene! and the Great Powers. 

The practice to which objection is taken is the secret settle- 
ment or semi-settlement of international questions at private 
and unauthorized meetings of the four Great Powers. The 
objections are :—(1) No one gave these Powers the right to 
settle their neighbours’ affairs. Their claim is a usurpation. 
(2) Not only are their negotiations secret, but, as far as can be 
imade out, their decisions are secret too. (3) There is evidence 
to justify an uneasy suspicion that these negotiations are not 
based on League principles, but on the old do ut des principle 
of the worst pre-War diplomacy. ‘1 will support you about 
X if you will support me about Y.”’— (4) When these negoti- 
ations go wrong, and the question eventually comes before 
the Council of the League for open settlement on the principles 
of the Covenant, it is discovered that certain members of the 
League are already bound by promises and_ half-promises 
given at private tea-parties. 

1 do not see how anyone who has grasped the maiin principles 
of the Covenant can possibly defend this kind of procedure, 
except as a rare and dangerous expedient for avoiding some 
imminent catastrophe. 

One last point. I was sorry to sec that your contributor, 
in the midst of his highly competent argument, condescended 
to the old meaningless commonplace about putting ** more 
than it ean bear ” of responsibility upon ** the infant League.” 
Suppose, when the Court of Criminal Appeal was first estab- 
lished, the Authorities had said :—-* True, there is a Court 
of Criminal Appeal, but it is quite young. We must not send 
any appeals to it until it is old and strong.” When the League 
was formed, it was presumably meant to be used ; if it is not 
used it can certainly never grow, and I doubt if it can even 
continue. I wish the people who use this argument would 
consider what makes the ** weakness ” or * strength” of the 
League. The League has no strength except that of its 
members, and no existence apart from its members. It is 
strong when the Great Powers act loyally as members of it. 
It is weak when they, or any of them, act disloyally. And 
that after all is just what M. de Jouvenel says. am, Sir, &e., 

GinBert Murray. 


Yaiscombe, Boar's Hill, Oxford. 

[It is always a matter of great regret to us when we differ 
from Professor Gilbert Murray, as we gratefully honour his 
services to the League and we know that he and we want 
in the end exactly the same thing. Perhaps, however, we 
differ now less than he thinks. No paper has repudiated 
more strongly than the Spectator the idea that conclusions 
privately reached by certain Powers can fairly be imposed 
upon the League. We resisted such an idea with all our 
strength during the manoeuvres which preceded the election 
of Germany to the Council. On the other hand, ordinary 
diplomacy has not been demobilized, and private diplomatic 
conversations may be very helpful, provided that League 
principles are not sacrificed. If ever we detect such a 
sacrifice we shall protest. We are sorry not to be able to 
regard Professor Murray’s analogy of the Court of Criminal 


Appeal as quite satisfying. The criminal does not come 


into Court armed and having at his disposal outside an 
indefinite number of helpers who may be able to overpower 
Ep. Spectator.| 


the Court. 


Spectator of August 13th contains much thought-provokin, 
material for all who have been following the disappointing 
discussion at the Naval Limitation Conference. 
one criticism which I feel inclined to make, and that ii justice 
to Mr. Gibson. While giving him credit for being a 
petent young diplomatist,” you state that “he was evidently 
on unfamiliar ground.” It should be remembered that he has 
been intimately connected with the work of the League of 
Nations towaids an all-round and progressive limitation and 
reduction of armaments since 1922. Ile represents the U.S.A, 
upon the League’s Preparatory Commission for the World 
Disarmament Conference. Whether his hands were tied during 
the recent Conference by rigid instructions from Washington 
a different matter.— I am, Sir, &c., 
31 Union Square, Islington, N.1. 


The re is only 


1s 


Lesuu R. Anpovus, 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI- CASE 

[To the Editor of the Srecrsvon. 

Sir, As an American lawyer sojourning here I 

interest your dispassionate comment upon the 

case. Iam encouraged by the judicial tone of the comment to 

offer a few suggestions relative to apparent misapprehensions 
therein exhibited. 

Surprise is expressed in your comment that the appeal 
from the judgment of Judge Thayer should have been heard 
by Judge Thayer himself. The appeal was in fact heard by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts sitting en banc; 
it consists of several (my recollection is, five) judges, and has 


have read with 
Saceo- Vanzetti 


power, and it is its duty, in reviewing questions of law, to 
decide, among other questions, whether evidence of an in- 


proper character was admitted at the trial, whether the trial 
judge improperly charged the jury or made improper com- 
ments in the hearing of the jury prejudicial to the defendants. 
These subjects embrace every point upon which are predicated 
the attacks upon the procedure of the trial, and as to these 
questions of procedure Sacco and Vanzetti had the benctit of 
a careful consideration by all of the judges of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts en banc. 

As to the hearing by Judge Thayer of the motion for « new 
trial of a cause heard by a jury upon a trial over which he 
presided, it may be said that that practice is adopted from 
the English practice of the Court of King’s Bench as it existed 
for centuries. I am an American lawyer, and, without access 
to works on English law at this French seaside resort, do not 
know whether that practice has been discontinued in England. 
But I do know that it exists in almost every one of the States 
constituting the United States of America. Upon the hearing 
of that motion it is the duty of the trial judge, among other 
things, to weigh the evidence, and, should he believe that the 
jury has reached an erroneous conclusion, to set their verdict 
aside. This duty can be properly performed by 
other than the trial judge, because it requires an 
ment of the credibility of the witnesses, and that appraise- 
ment cannot accurately be made by a judge who has not liad 
the opportunity to observe the witnesses and to note their 
manner and demeanour while testifying. 

The zeal of the champions of Sacco and Vanzetti has cither 
suppressed or slurred over these features, and has prescnted 
such parts of the whole picture as are deemed calculated to 
give colour to their contentions. Every lawyer knows that, 
without a single false statement advanced, a one-sided state- 
ment may be made for either side of a case well-nigh con 
clusive in favour of either side. 

The closer an investigator gets to a first-hand version of the 
facts the greater becomes his conviction of the guilt of Sacco 
and Vanzetti; as witness the twelve jurymen, both by their 
verdict and by their present-day reiteration of the conclusions 
they formed from hearing and secing the witnesses at the 
trial; and by the conclusions reached as a result of a re- 
examination of the original case and of such evidence as the 
Defence Committee claim to have discovered since the trial. 
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—ee 
made by the President of Harvard University, the President 
of the Boston School of Technology, and a former Judge of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. This body is 
not, as Your comment seems to assume, a body to whom * the 
Law had allowed” the matter to be passed, but is an extra- 
judicial body created by the Governor of Massachusetts to 
advise him touching the application made to him for pardon. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the seven years’ incar- 
ceration of these men, six of which have transpired since 
their conviction (the delay being due to their own efforts), is 
sufficient punishment. This respectfully submit, 
wholly ignores the only justification of judicial punishment. 
Judicial punishment, in America, is no longer predicated upon 
vengeance, but rests upon the necessity of protection of law- 


view, I 


abiding persons against invasion upon their right to life, 
liberty and property by persons of felonious intent. E:xter- 
mination of the lawless is the most certain to effectuate this 
purpose and was practised for centuries in England for all 
felons, and produced the most law-abiding commonwealth in 
the world. Extermination, as a remedy for crime, has been 
discontinued in most of the American States, except in cases 
of murder. If Sacco and Vanzetti are guilty, then the 
protection of the law-abiding will not be effected by turning 
I am, Sir, &c., 
B. Kinc. 


them loose ; or by commuting their sentence 
SAMUEL 
La Baule sur Mer, France, August 14th, 1927. 


PRAYER BOOK CONTROVERSY 
[To the Editor of the Sveecrxvtror.| 


Will vou allow me to make a few comments on Professor 
Sook question in your issue 


THE 


Sin, 
Relton’s letter on the Praver 
of August 13th? It appears to me to be a most misleading and 
partisan plea for the cessation of controversy on the subject, 
of Churchmen has for several years 
the Church, 


** modernize ” 


A dominant section 
forced over a 
and natural desire to our time-honoured 
Praver Book; instead of, like the Canadian Church, giving 
, Book avoiding all doctrinal 


* controversy ” on very proper 


usa really valuable ** modern ~ 
Having secured their ends in a Church Assembly 
by undue 


issues. 
(which most imperfectly 
and unfair official influence and pressure, a grossly partisan 
plea is now urged for no more controversy.” In effect, 
it means ** We have secured our own party victory and so any 
further attempt to frustrate our complete triumph is * indecent 
and dangerous controversy. ” 

We need to bear in mind that the boasted large majorities in 
favour of the Book are rather apparent than real. For, afterall 
the Episcopal presentations, pleadings and misrepresentations, 
nearly 50 per cent. of the members of Diocesan Conferences 
were apathetic or antagonistic and refrained from voting. 
There is little doubt that a referendum on the new Consecration 
Prayer would show an overwhelming majority against it. 

Moreover, Professor Relton’s special points mislead and 
misstate the real position :— 

1. It is incorrect to say that * the controversy is but the 
reproduction of a larger struggie which has continued in the 
Church the Reformation between Catholics and 
Evangelicals.” It is quite a different thing. It is a deliberate 
attempt to enshrine in our formularies the doctrine of the 
real Objective Presence in the elements by virtue of consecra- 
tion, which was never held or taught by any responsible 
divine of our Church until the Tractarian Movement. There 
was no such fundamental difference as this between the teach- 
ing of our Reformers and that of the leading Caroline divines 
of the next century. Both claimed to be Catholics. In fact 
the great aim of our Reformers was the restoration of the 
Catholic Faith in all its primitive purity and evangelical 
fervour. Thus, Dr. Relton’s antithesis between “* EKvan- 
gelicals ** and * Catholics ”’ is false historically. ‘The Reformers 
were both Catholics and Evangelicals, and those of us who 
stand by Reformed teaching claim the same to-day. Those 


represents lay opinion 


since 


who wish to monopolize the use of the term “Catholic” are, 
from the standpoint of the very men who gave us our 


formularies, ‘* Mediaevalists ’’ and not Catholics, 

All the Caroline divines were perfectly satisfied with the 
Eucharistic language of our present Prayer Book. Bishop 
Ken, one of the “ highest,” denounced those Non-Jurors, 
who adopted the 1549 Communion Office, as having departed 


from the Faith. It should be remembered in this connexion 
that some six years ago, when the Synod of Ottawa advocated 
the inclusion of this new Consecration Prayer in the revised 
Canadian Book, it was judicially ruled out by the Primate 
of Canada as contravening the guiding principle that there 
should be * no change of doctrine.” 

2. Dr. Relton’s statement that the 
in favour of neither party” 
we bear in mind that not one single concession has been made 
in it to Evangelical definite doctrinal 
changes like Reservation and Prayers for the Dead have 
been introduced with the avowed object of placating the 
Mediaeval and Romanizing party. Moreover, Bishops, like 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London, have 
frankly confessed that the real aim is to supersede the old Book 
This will, 
Episcopal 


** Book itself is definitely 
wants a lot of swallowing, when 


convictions, while 


by the new and have only one Communion Office. 

course, effected in 

preference, patronage, and pressure. 
The opposition to this new Book has been largely, and it 


of be easily time through 


seems designedly, misrepresented as if it were a mere question 
of policy and “party” gain. Whereas it is entirely one of 
principle and loyalty to Scriptural Truth. In fact, of loyalty 
to the guiding principle of our Reformers, that * it is not lawful 
for the Church to ordain anything which is contrary to God's 
Word written.” This is a far * than that to 
sishops or even to the question of * Establishment,” important 


iarger loyalty” 


as this is. 

It is because we conscientiously believe that several of the 
changes are not only without “ warrant of Holy Writ,’ but 
“contrary to God's Word written,” that are 
while there is the slightest 


we bound to 
continue our opposition to it 
hope of these unscriptural proposals being defeated. 

While vreatly the 


consequences of such rejection by Parliament, its supporters 


visualizing and exagverating direful 
never seem to give a thought to the serious consequences to 
Joval members of the Church, whose only plea is to have the 
doctrine this 


No regard is paid to their consciences, 


existing standards of unchanged, if Measure 


should be legalized. 


which in many cases will be strained to the breaking point, 
so that many good and carnest men will be forced to secede 
from a Church which is pretending to pass this measure in the 


interests of * greater unity.” In fact, the vast majority of 
Kivangelicals will only have the slenderest and most doubtful 
of standing grounds if this measure becomes law. It is only 
because they will not be required to give their ** Declaration 
of Assent ” to the ** Deposited Book,” but to the doctrines 
* set forth ° in the existing Prayer Book only, that they will 
be able to strain their consciences to remain in the Church 
with the object of safeguarding. as long as possible, the true 
Catholic principles of our Reformers which this Book so 
seriously challenges. 

It would be better if the supporters would try to look 
at the question a little from the ~ other side.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

CC, SYDNEY CARTER, 
BLM. Coilege, The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 


{To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sin, If Mr. Howden’s is the best case that can be made out 
for the extreme Evangelicals who still oppose the ** New Book,” 
it is not surprising that the revision has the support of so many 
leading Evangelicals such as the Bishop of Bristol, Canon 
Quick, Sir Robert Williams, Sir Lulham Pound, and Sir Harry 
Mr. Howden’s letter is based largely on the use of 
* counter-Reformation,” 


Verney. 
question-begging epithets such as 
* casy-going tolerance,” “ mediaeval assumptions of authority,” 
* two discordant voices,” the last being the sole reference to 
the fact, otherwise studiously ignored, that the Old Book of 
Common Prayer remains in essentials untouched. 

May I take Mr. Howden’s points in order? (1) “The New 
Book is deliberately intended to open the way by which the 
Communion Service may be turned back into the Mass.” This 
can only mean the Roman Catholic Mass. It is generally 
agreed that the Alternative Service is a step further from, and 
not nearer to, Roman Catholic principles: and the word 
** deliberately ” is an amazing charge against the practically 
unanimous Bench of Bishops, Such a charge is, as Mr. Howden 
must know, without a shred of foundation, (2) The bald state- 
ment that * This counter-Reformation is distinguished by its 
ignoring of Scripture can only be met by a similar flat 
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contradiction. (3)‘*Good men on both sides ” are “ in earnest” 
in accepting the Deposited Book as a settlement making for 
peace and order, unity without uniformity. Mr. Howden 
prefers apparently that the Church should remain “* distracted” 
despite the surprising measure of agreement. (+4) If you assume 
that the Deposited Book ** speaks with two discordant voices,” 
Mr. Howden may be right. But the overwhelming majority 
of the Church Assembly (** the sturdy common sense 0 the 
plain folks’) sees no such discord, nor, I believe, does a similar 
majority of “ rank-and-file Christians . . . plain men,” 
most of whom still believe that the opinion of the leaders 
carries great weight. 

“ Truth and liberty *— especially the latter—are not the 
exclusive prerogative of Mr. Howden.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frensham, Avsrey T. LAWRENCE. 


THE SURPLUS WATERS OF THE ZAMBEZI 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 


Sir,-—-Last year the Government of the Union of South Africa 
sent an expedition up the Zambezi river from the Victoria 
Falls, to investigate the possibilities of diverting the flood 
water of that river and some of its tributaries to the south- 
wards into the basins of Lake Ngami and the Makarikari. 

It had been propounded by Professor Schwarz that it 
would be possible to fill all this low country from the surplus 
water of the Zambezi and so by producing a huge sheet of 
water, where at present there exists mostly desert, to increase 
the humidity of the atmosphere and thus to some extent 
inerease the rainfall over the adjoining territory, where an 
average annual rainfall of only a very few inches above the 
present would be of great benefit. 

The question is fully discussed in a very interesting report on 
the “ Kalahari Reconnaissance * issued at Pretoria by the 
Union Government. The conclusion is there arrived at that 
although all the low-lying country could be converted into 
a sheet of water it would have little effect on the rainfall on 
the adjoining land of Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, and the 
‘Transvaal further to the eastwards. 

Several suitable sites were located and examined on the 
Zambezi where a dam or weir might be built, and the extra- 
ordinary fact was discovered that a dam built on one of these 
sites to a height of some seventy feet would in all probability 
stop the flow of the river, except in a year of very exceptional 
rainfall, which might occur at rare intervals. In other words 
the huge volume of water carried by the Zambezi river would 
never be sufficient to fill the dam, as the loss from seepage and 
evaporation over the expanse of country would more than 
equal the supply of water brought into it. Nowhere else in 
the world, I think, do such conditions obtain with a river 
anywhere approaching the size of the Zambezi.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. M. Moupray. 

Chipoli, Shamva, Southern Rhodesia. 


WILL AMERICAN PROSPERITY LAST? 
(To the Editor of the Spectator.]} 
Sirn,— I was surprised whilst reading Mr. Bradley’s letter 


on the above subject to notice that he makes no reference to 
the part played by observance of the Volstead Act in relation to 
Amcrica’s phenomenal commercial prosperity. Doubtless 
many factors have gone to produce the phenomenon, but surcly 
the one to which I refer is far from negligible. 

Observers from widely different standpoints are agreed 
that breaches of the Volstead Act are chiefly confined to the 
non-producing classes, and that the vast majority of operatives, 
more or less willingly, accept the situation and obey the law. 

Where this is the case the good results are beyond question 
and are acknowledged by competent authorities. 

Production with increased ease and efficiency, an increased 
demand for the commodities thus rendered available, and for 
others, the consequent extension of existing trading and 
manufacturing concerns and the entry of new adventurers 
into the field have all contributed to a material prosperity 
which breaks all records, and are in large measure the result 
of the elimination of the drink factor, whether voluntary 
or compulsory, from the habits of the bulk of the workers. 

As there is fairly general agreement that the repeal or any 


eee 


considerable modification of the 18th Amendment is beyond 

hope or fear, we may regard it as an element contributory to 

permanence or at least to prolonged continuance of existing 

and improving commercial conditions across the water,— 

I am, Sir, &ce., FRANK AbDkixs, 
15 Wynne Road, London, S.W. 9. 


NAVAL ARMAMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 


Sir,— Is it not a mistake to attach so much significance to 
this question of naval armaments and American demands } 
To be sure, Great Britain has the greater “ need” for the 
ships she wants, on account of her imperial and commercial 
responsibilities. And Americans of the better sort recognize 
and approve this. At the same time, it should be remembered 
that both armies and navies of the future can be of com. 
paratively small account in the event of another suicidal 
world-war. They would simply be speedily obliterated, 
Besides, no matter how many ships, or how mighty a fleet we 
(i.e., U.S.) might build, we could never depend upon “ manning” 
it at all adequately. We have difficulty enough, as it is, to 
““man” our present warships. Again, there should be no 
question at all of amity and permanent peace between all 
English-speaking peoples and nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun OXENDON, 


New York, U.S, 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
LOCARNO 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Sir, May I call your attention to the work of the Ney 


Edueation fellowship, which recently held its fourth inter. 
national conference at Locarno? The fellowship is a purely 
educational organization. It exists solely in the interests of 
the child, with whom it is concerned both as a child and as the 
citizen of to-morrow. It believes that only by a chanye of 
attitude towards life can world peace and international brother- 
hood be achieved, and that an education which releases the 
creative activity of the child is the sole means by which this 
change can be brought about. Its scope, therefore, is world. 
wide ; it transcends all limitations of race, nation, relivion or 
ereed, and secks to bring together and to weld for united action 
progressive educational thought from all parts of the world. 
At Locarno it gathered nearly 1,200 representatives from 43 
countries. 

It has two bureaux, in England and Germany, which collect 
and disseminate knowledge, arrange for correspondence and 
visits between members, for teachers and students to trave! and 
to spend time in the schools of other countries and for lecturers 
on various aspects of new education. It works with the Bureau 
International d’Education at Geneva. It publishes three 
magazines, in English, French and German, and magazines in 
twelve other countries, mainly European but including India 
and Brazil, are affiliated and serve as means of communication. 
It has in London a lending library representative of all branches 
of progressive thought. 

It is now preparing for fresh work. A bureau of international 
research is to be established in London, with a permanent 
expert in charge who will analyse the results of experimental 
work in education all over the world, and publish authoritative 
manuals. An international lecturer is to be appointed. Short 
courses for teachers are to be started, and more exchancve of 
teachers between countries is to be arranged. Bureaux for 
the giving of advice on the psychological side of the treatment 
of children are to be founded; these bureaux will answer 
inquiries and publish simple pamphlets for the guidance of 
young parents. 

The Fellowship has the support of noted psychologists such 
as Dr. Alfred Adler, Dr. Ovide Decroly and Dr. Claparéde. 
An English section is to be founded this autumn, and among 
others who have promised to help are Dr. C. W. Kimmins, 
Mr. E. Salter Davis, Director of Education for Kent, and Miss 
Mackinder, of Chelsea, whose work in the infant schools has 
obtained such wide recognition. The headquarters of the 
Fellowship are at 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

42 Cromvell Road, Hove, Sussex, H. C. Dent. 
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WHERE THE BRITISH HOTEL IS 
WANTING 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.] 

sin,—It is possible that few people have a wider experience 
of British hotels than I have had, for I travelled some 20,000 
miles a year, from John o’Groat’s to Penzance, for over twenty 
years, and in that time sampled every kind of hotel, from the 
juxury type downwards, but there is one matter with which I 
find myself reluctant to agree in your excellent article. Hot 
and cold water laid on to the bedroom is not an unmixed 
advantage. The waste-pipe is, to me,an unwelcome item, and 
pot perfectly sanitary at the best—soapsuds do not make 
savoury pipes—and in view of the fact that hotel servants 
gre tempted to use it as a sewer one prefers the other method 
of water supply. 

The hot roll is commoner in Scotland than in England. The 
Aberdeen ** Bap” is a delightful breakfast item, and makes 
one free of all wish for bread of the ordinary sort. But you 
certainly make a most palpable hit in your reference to the 
pad cooking of vegetables. I doubt if I have ever had a 
well-cooked potato in an hotel in my life, and, with the 
exception of spinach, rarely any other vegetable. Many 
railway dining-cars easily beat the best hotels in this respect. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., I’. J. Pare. 

Cockermouth, 


THE NAVARINO CENTENARY 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sin,—The centenary of the Battle of Navarino will be celebrated 
on October 20th. After writing for information on the subject 
to the energetic Mayor of Pylos (the revived ancient name of 
Navarino), I learn from him that, while the French and the 
Russians long ago erected monuments to their dead on the 
island of Sphakteria, the British have erected none to their 
sailors, killed in the battle. The Mayor suggests that sucha 
monument should be placed upon the little islet of Chelonaki 
(‘the Tortoise *) in the middle of the bay, which was the 
centre of the battle and commands the country far and wide- 
Your readers will doubtless learn with surprise that no British 
monument exists.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WittramM MILLER, 
11 Rue Loukianou, Athens. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 


Sin,—-Your issue of August 13th has just come to me on its 
rounds. I note therein a letter on * The Pronunciation of 
Latin.’ ‘The following may be of interest to students of the 
subject. My son was in Palestine and Syria with his Indian 


regiment during the War, and, among other things he observed, 
sent us the following. As he is something of a classical scholar, 
the detail may not be without interest. He wrote : 

“[ found a rather interesting place, Souk Wadi Barada, near 
our H.Q. It used to be a Roman Colony called Abilae. We found 
the old Roman road with two inscriptions on the side. They said: 
IMP. CAES. M. AUREL. ANTONINUS AUG. ARMENIACUS 
ET IMP. CAES. L. AUREL. VERUS AUG. ARMENTACUS 
VIAM FLUMINIS VI ABRUPTAM INTERCISO MONTE RESTIT- 
UERUNT PER JUL. VERUM LEG. PR...PROVINC. SYR ET 


AMICUM SUUM. INPENDIIS ABILENORUM. That is easy 
but the other is more involved : PRO SALUTE IMP. AUG. 
ANTONINI ET VERI. MVO. LUSIUS MAXIMUS... LEG 


XVI FF QUI OPERI INSTITIT. Vs.” 
My son adds: “The spelt with two esses is a 
pretty good argument for the soft C, isn’t it ?’-—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. G. Warren. 


* Lusius ” 


The Rectory, Gort, Co, Galway. 


LIGHTING A WOOD FIRE 

[To the Editor of the Sev.craror.] 
Sirn,—'Those of your readers who are interested in the Cape 
Cod lighter may be glad to know that it can be procured 
under the name of Alfeu from R. J. Gibson, Princes Strect, 
Edinburgh. It seems a pity that so useful an article should not 
be better known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. BLake. 
Heath House, Maryborough. 


THE LAST QUARTETS 
[To the Iditor of the Sercraror.]} 


Sir,— I was delighted to read Mr. A. J. Watson's letter (Yun- 
nanfu, China) in the Spectator of July 16th, in appreciation of 
the Beethoven later quartets. 
that the soul of the greatest composer is revealed to a much 
greater extent in these works than in the symphonies. They 
are far more intimate than any orchestral work can be. It is 
only lately (the Centenary) that the gramophone companies 
have given us nearly all these marvellous quartets to play, 
where, when, and as often as we choose. All are now obtain- 
able except Opus 18, No. 5, and the I know 
nothing more intellectually enjoyable than to follow one or 
two of them after dinner, with the miniature scores, which are 
easily obtainable, inexpensive, and double the enjoyment of 
the quartct.—_I am, Sir, &c., 


It has always seemed to me 


Grande Fugue. 


KraANcIS Mrap, M.D. 
San Diego, California. 
[Beethoven has a 


Yunnanfu agree about his last quartets. 


when San Diego and 


ip. Spectator.} 


world-audicnee 


A STUDY OF THEATRICAL ART 
[To the Editor of the Srectaron.] 

Sin,—Mr. R. J., in his sympathetic review of Dr. Allardyce 
Nicoll’s new book on mise-en-scine, The Development of the 
Theatre, refers to Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth’s recent question, 
“Will the designer capture the theatre ?”’ and hints at ‘this 
real danger, that after having got rid of the learned and play- 
stifling production (Charles Kean, Irving, Tree), we may again 
forget the play in favour of new surprises, and subordinate 
drama to the fantastic and often vcry ugly illumination cast 
upon it by expressionist deformity,” and he adds that there is 
* enough to convince us that the geometrical peril exists.” 

I would I had the genial talent of Poy. I could then draw 
cartoons, and I would draw one now showing all the English 
theatre designers tied up, padlocked, surrounded by 100 
inspectors with umbrellas taking away our pencils, brushes, 
and notions, saying, ‘**Oh dear no, you mustn't work, you might 
make something pretty before long.” 

The fact is, Sir, we are all out of work. We want to work, 
but it isn’t permitted, and a lot of top hats, long coats, and 
umbrellas call us a danger, a peril. The ‘ modern Russian 
settings ’’ referred to by Mr. R. J. are not exactly what 
I should produce if I had the liberty to produce anything, but 
they are what people deserve for having tied me and my 
friends up in 1904, and ever since. You don’t need to be told 
that, if you check a good development when it’s young, even if 
it seems to you to be rather eccentric, you run the risk of some- 
thing worse. 

You tied us up in 1904, and we went to Germany and to 
Russia, to Italy, to France, and to Holland, and we have 
explained what it was you didn’t like. This has caused great 
fun, for the Continentals thought that they would take up 
the notions we were wanting to develop so carefully for you, 
and would develop them carelessly. This they did. 

It comes back to you, you don't like it: I agree with you, 
I don't like it; but what would you have ? We offered you 
our best in 1904, we continued to knock at the door offering to 
produce plays, operas, ballets, revues, anything and everything, 
but you wouldn't let us. It’s the usual thing to squash those 
who are as impertinent as we were then. But when fifteen 
years later we came back with the same wish to produce for you 
and the Public, and with considerably more ideas and better 
balanced ones (and I hope with less impertinence), you still 
refused to give us the least assistance: naturally we can't 
take theatres and produce plays without your assistance. Those 
who do soon become bankrupts, as you have seen these last 
ten years. 

So it has to be left to Russia. and to Germany, to France, and 
Italy to go ahead with our ideas, and if you like that we are 
content, if rather amused. But those who are preventing 
every development mustn't be ridiculous and howl about us 
being “a real danger,” for we are no such thing, though I am 
afraid we must become so if we are not allowed to work. 
Now it’s up to you all this time, either to give us the work we 
have won the right to, or to take the consequences. Pardon the 
quictness of my voice ; I have grown to drop it to almost a 
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—it was an awfully 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
GoRDON CRAIG. 


whisper when rather moved ; once I shouted 
bad habit—for which I am quite ashamed. 


Via Della Costa di Serretto 17, 
San Martino d Albaro, Genoa (10), Italy. 


RAILWAYS VERSUS ROADS 
| To the Editor of the Srecrstor.] 

Sin,—The complaint on the part of the railway companies 
that they are suffering from motor road transport competition 
is absurd. Statistics may be used for a variety of purposes— 
they may be used to demonstrate a legitimate fact or to prove 
«a wrong contention. One is led to believe that the railways 
favour the second method. 

Railway revenue has decreased of recent years, while road 
transport has been on the up-grade. But this fact alone does 


not prove that the success of the latter is the direct cause of 


the retrogression of the former. The railways would have 
suffered still more severely had it not been for the rapid 
increase in road facilities. Passenger traflic on the railways 
has not suffered. The passenger line—the Southern—shows 
an increase in revenue in both 1924 and 1925. The year 1926 
cannot be reckoned, as it was abnormal. And no part of the 
country is more infested (!) with motor cars than the area 
served by this line. 

The railways have benefited from the rapid increase in 
road transport. Season-ticket holders can now live further 
afield, since the motor omnibus brings them cheaply and 
quickly to their station. The great increase in the tourist 
traflic on the railways is due entirely to the motor vehicle ; 
the traveller takes a tourist ticket because he knows he will 
find a wider area of country made accessible at the end of his 
journey by the charabane and motor car. The feeding area 
for the railway goods department has been enlarged by the 
increase in road transport ; its radius in horse transport days 
was about ten miles, but to-day it is between thirty and forty. 

The railways have benefited, too, by the enormous quanti- 
ties of material they have carried for road-making. The 
increase in this one item alone has been from £5,312,193 in 
1921 to £7,119,120 in 1925. And this does not take into 
account the vast revenue from freight from the motor manu- 
facturing concerns and the oil companies. 

So far, the railways have gained more than they have lost 
by motor transport competition. The decrease in revenue 
is the result of bad trade. But whether they will continue to 
gain depends upon their attitude to the changed conditions. 
They, too, must progress and keep pace with the altered 
systems of transport, whether by road or air.--I am, Sir, &c., 

kK. T. Brown. 
Rotherfield, 


Burwood Farm, Sussex. 


A PIG PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin, I read Sir W. Beach Thomas's notes each week with 
interest and pleasure. His remarks on *“ A Pig Problem” 
in the Spectator of the 6th inst. specially attracted my 
attention, probably owing to my having made the breeding 
of pigs a hobby for nearly seventy vears, during which period 
I have won nearly two thousand five hundred prizes at the 
leading shows, and have exported breeding pigs to more 
than forty Colonies and foreign countries, the whole being 
of my own breeding. 

The inference which many of your readers who are not 
closely connected with agriculture may draw from Sir W. 
Beach Thomas's comparison of the Danish and the British 
farmers methods of pig management is likely not to be 
strictly fair to the breeders of pigs in this country. It must 
not be forgotten that our pig industry has grown up solely 
with a view to satisfy the needs and fancies of the various 
districts, the residents of which have been by no means free 
from local prejudices and tastes, whereas the present pig 
industry in Denmark has been built up during the past forty 
or more years mainly by the Danish Governmeni to assist 
the dairy farmers in the profitable disposal of their dairy 
offals, which were then to a considerable extent unutilized. 

In the eighties of the last century I shipped a number 
of Large White boars to Hielstebro, in Denmark. These 


ee 


proved to be so satisfactory that the Danish Government 
sent Konsulent Peter Aug. Morkeberg to this country 4, 
inspect various herds of pigs, bacon factories, and markets 
and to report. One of the results was a further visit of 
Mr. Morkeberg, the veterinary surgeon of the Royal Danish 
Agricultural Society, and a number of the managers of the 
bacon factories, to whom I sold many breeding pivs of the 
Holywell bréed for the Danish Government, landowners, ang 
the shareholders in the co-operative bacon factories. 

Under the able superintendence of Mr. Morkeberg the 
Danish Government has established governmental! breeding 
and experimental feeding farms and several score private 
breeding farms, so that the Danish farmers can now purchase 
breeding pigs from tested parents for at least a third of the 
cost of pedigree pigs in this country, which have probably 
been bred more for prize-winning than for commercial 
purposes. The Danish farmer breeds and fattens his pigs 
and conveys or sends them into the nearest factory, and 
thus saves the enormously heavy costs, risks, profits, and 
wastages which normally attend the transfer of fat pigs 
from the farm to the butchers and bacon curers, in which 
hundreds of dealers share. In Denmark everything con. 
nected with the pig industry is standardized. In England 
everything is left to chance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SANDERS SPENCER, 
Holywell, nr. St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 


ENGLISH BOOKS FOR ESTONIA 
[To the Editor of the Seecrxror.] 

Sir,—Might I draw the attention of your readers to a recent 
appeal made by Lady Muriel Paget and Mr. P. J 
M.P., in this connexion? English is now an obligatory 
subject in the secondary school curriculum of Estonia, taking 
precedence over French, German and Russian. Its study 
has been taken up with enthusiasm by young Estonia. The 
means, however, are sadly inadequate. English books bought 
at an unfavourable rate of exchange are very costly. 


- Hannan, 





I feel sure many of your readers would like to contribute to 
this deserving object by sending on parcels of books, reviews 
and magazines, old and new, of which they have no further 
need, to the Estonian Legation, 167 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, 
Works of fiction and those dealing with science, history, 
geography, travel, memoirs and poetry have a special interest 
for the Estonian youth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VALENTINE O'Hara, 
Member of the British Political Mission to the 
Baltic States, 1919-20. 
The Press Club, E.C. 4. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PORRIDGE 
[To the Editor of the SprcTaror.] 


Srr,—On the road to Timbuktu we understand that Scotland 
can take care of itself and fight for its friends, but we protest 
against amateur statisticians flinging stink-bombs from the 
shelter of our guide and friend, the Spectator. 

However the true Scot may thrive on such dict as oatmeal, 
bagpipes, and the mixture of both in the form of haggis, he 
eannot force his diet on the aliens who swamped this country 
with non-combatants when her men were filling trenches and 
graves in Flanders. If E.B.B. will take pains to verify the 
figures in his diary, he will find that those for pauperism, 
mortality (general and infant) and rejections for the army 
are swollen and denationalized out of recognition by the 
districts into which Irish industrials have flocked by the 
scores of thousands, especially since 1914. The diet in thiese 
cases is largely whisky, tea, bacon and white bread. 

The American Government's statistics on the career of 
emigrants are not given, but they demand an even more 
careful scrutiny. It might be worth E.B.B.’s while to enquire 
how the Scot stands in the British Dominions and dependencies, 
and why it is that in few bush stores in Africa do you fail to 
find a liberal stock of a famous and quickly prepared brand 
of oats that has never known Scotland. 

Oats, like statistics, when used with discrimination, can 
be relied on to produce good results the world over, though 
it would be wiser not to mix them.—TI am, Sir, &c., B. 

Togo, West Africa, 
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PYRACANTHA ROGERSII 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin, A reference to a plant which has been named after me, 
and which has been misspelt in a Spectator (February 5th) 
article, has been brought to my notice. Instead of by its 
right name, Pyracantha Rogersii, you alluded to it as P. 
Rodgeri. The plant was grown from seed brought back by 
G. Forrest from China, collected in his 1910-1912 Expe- 
dition. It was first shown by me, in company with the plant 
now called P. Gibbsii, at the R.H.S. Show, Vincent Square, 
in 1915. Two years later both were shown there by my 
friend, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, in flower, and they were 
awarded then a gold medal. One was named after him, the other 
was named after mysclf. I quite agree with your correspon- 
dent that they make, in my estimation and many others, the 
pest of all garden hedges. I have had one now for many vears, 
and there is another at the residence of my son-in-law, Aver- 
rington Park, Launceston. The son of the 
me, Hillier (nurservman, Winchester), has, I believe, grown a 
However, 


donor of seeds to 


good many from seed I gave him some years ago. 

my object in writing is to correct the wrong and misspelt name 

employed by your correspondent in referring to it, and to 

express a hope that you will publish this correction of it.— 

Jam, Sir, &c., COoLYTMAN ROGERS, 
Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 


Cras, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
Sirn,—I was very interested in the reference, in your issue of 
June 25th, 1927, to the little pamphlet, Natural Science in 
Adult Education, which I have carefully perused. As there 
is no indication of what steps will be taken to meet the need 
of those seeking a wider knowledge of natural science, it would 
have been useful, though probably outside the immediate 
scope of the Committee’s labours, if a list of authoritative 
books suitable for home study were appended. Reference is 
made in the report to the ** output of books on science written 
for the general reader,” and I believe such a list of books 


dealing with the different branches of science would be of 


I am, Sir, &c., 
P. T. Harrison, 
Fonthill, Dollis Avenue, Finchley, N.3. 


value to many of your readers.- 


VOTE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.} 
Sir, —It is obvious that there are serious differences of opinion 
on the woman’s vote in both the Conservative:and Liberal 
Parties. Would it not therefore be advisable for the Govern- 
ment to pass a short Act providing for a referendum to be 
taken under similar conditions to those of a General 
Election ?—I am, Sir, &c., II. W. Couns. 
12 Prince's Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 
[We have always advocated the appeal to the people by 
Kp. Spectator.] 


THE 


means of a referendum. 


FOUR LITTLE FLYCATCHERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn,—I have lately witnessed a tragic incident in bird life, 
which may interest your readers. 

A pair of flyeatchers built in the Virginian erceper on the 
wall of my house, and just as the brood was fledged the 
cock-bird disappeared ; a victim, I fear, to my neighbour's 
prowling tabby. The care of the family consequently devolved 
upon Mrs. Flycatcher, and she was probably young and 
inexperienced for, I think, she allowed her babies to leave the 
hest too soon. 

The descent of some ten or twelve feet to the ground was 
a passage perilous and occupied twenty-four hours, which 
were spent in the shelter of the creeper, and only on the 
morning of the second day did the young birds arrive on the 
lawn in front of my windows. There were four of them. 
No. 1 was strong and active, and could flit a few feet alony 
the ground ; Nos. 2 and 3 must have been twins, they were 
s0 precisely similar in size, shape, and markings ; No. 4 was 
a tiny creature barely able to hop, and quite unfit to venture 
into the world, 


I watched the group carefully all day, and saw that the 
mother bird, from early morning till 6 p.m., never paused in her 
task of bringing food, always giving No. 1 a double feed, 
but not one morsel would she allow to the unfortunate No. 4, 
though it squeaked pitcously through the long hours, and 
made every effort to attract her attention. Once she alighted 
in front of it with a beakful of titbits, but instantly hopped 
away to bestow them on No. 1, which must have bcen a 
veritable torture to the starving creature. At last about 3 p.m. 
it made an agonized struggle to reach its mother, fell over on 
its back, and died, starved to death by its relentless parent. 

What impulse can have prompted her behaviour? Is the 
law of the survival of the fittest in nature so powerful as to 

ne the parental instinct ? Was she that the 
her brood, which apparently most needed care and 
injured in way that 
Or did she know that 
without her mate to help her, she could only provide food 
sufficient for three of her nestlings’ Whatever ma‘ 
been her motive, her action was reasoned and deliberate. 


overce aware 


yn 
one of 
protection, was a weakling, or 


Some 
precluded its chance of development ? 
have 
About 6 o'clock she ceased fur an hour to bring supplies, 
but remained close at hand watching 
and constantly chirping encourag 
them a good supper and got them under the 
where they might have passed the night in safety but for a 
violent rainstorm that arose at midnight and lasted till dawn 
In the morning the charming liitle trio lay drenched and 
drowned. Well might the mother have cried, * What! all 
my pretty Babes!” but their ** death from natural causes,” 
though involving, as it surely did, grief and disappointment 
to the faithful little heart that had so nearly completed its 
task of devotion, was a less poignant tragedy than the long- 
drawn suffering inflicted with so much fixity of purpose on 
the ill-starred No. 4.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary 
SUusse2. 


her little familv, 


over 
ement. Tinally, she gave 


shelter of the hedgc 


Crive Bayiry. 
Shepherds Bank, Forest Row, 
THE TIGER WHO REMEMBERED 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.|] 
Sir,—May I cap your delightful story of the lion cubs with 
another? My cousin, Commander P. L., was stationed at 
Zanzibar, when the Sultan sent on board a tiny tiger cub, 
which at once was made a great pet by the crew. As it grew 
bigger, it was just as friendly with the white crew, but my 
cousin thought that it began to watch the natives on board 
with a more engrossed and puzzled air, and to be on the safe 
side he sent the tiger home to the Zoo, and soon forgot all 
about it. 

Some years afterwards he was homie, 
took a party of young people to the Zoo, where al! 
until they came to the lions and tigers, when one of the latte: 
sprang up, and rushing to the front of the 
efforts to attract his attention. His first surprise and astonish- 
ment greatly puzzled him, when he thought of his Zanzibat 
pet, and finding that it was indeed his old friend 
to enter the cage with the Keeper. Nothing could exceed 
the tiger's delight, it fondled my cousin just as a big dog 
the tiger tried to come 
Itv 1 


London, 


went well 


and being in 
cave made vreat 
} t leave 


ii Ol ita 


would; and when he prepared to leave, 
it was with great difficu 





too, and so eager was it that 
cousin got out with the keeper, and great was the distress ot 
the poor animal when it found that it was not to come tou, 


dashing itself against the bars and howling piteously.— I am, 
Sir, &c., L. 


PLAY FOR NON-SMOKERS. 
[To the Editor of the SrecrvatTor.| 
Sir,—It has often seemed to me that this country (Chile)‘ 
and, I believe, the other South American Republics also, can 
teach us good manners in this matter, for here smoking is not 


FAIR 


allowed in theatres and other places of public amusement. 
No one seems to resent the restriction, and the conditions are 
certainly much more agreeable, particularly to women. It is 
only fair to add that smoking is allowed in all offices, including 
banks, so that the deprivation of the use of tobacco for a 
couple of hours or so after the day's work is, perhaps, not so 
much felt.-I am, Sir, &e., 

ANDREW BRopRicK. 
Cassilla 67d, Santiago de Chile. 
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This Week’s Books 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Ficrion.—Witch Wood, by John Buchan ; No Other Tiger, 
by A. E. W. Mason ; Meanwhile, by H. G. Wells ; Tinker’s 
Leave, by Maurice Baring; Due Reckoning, by Stephen 
MeKenna ; The Eye in Attendance, by Valentine Williams ; 
Thou Shalt Not Kill, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes ; The Thunderer, 
by E. Barrington; The Squeaker, by Edgar Wallace. 

Non-Fiction.—-Mother India, by Katherine Mayo; The 
Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn, edited by Ethelreda 
Lewis ; The Mind and Face of Bolshevism, by René Fiilip- 
Miller; Memoirs of an Eighteenth Century Footman (John 
Macdonald); How Europe made Peace without America, by 
Frank H. Simonds; The Memoirs of Catherine the Great, 
translated by Katherine Anthony. 

* * * * 

Weare glad to find that the * Picture Galleries” series now 
includes a volume on Glasgow (Hours in the Glasgow Art 
Galleries, by T. C. F. Brotchie, Duckworth, 3s. 6d.), for her 
collections are of high artistic importance and are well known 
to European connoisseurs. Mr. Brotchie, the Director, 
reminds us that the city in 1856 bought for £15,000 the 
M‘Lellan collection of old masters, the present value of which 
is incalculable. It includes a magnificent Giorgione, * The 
Adultress before Christ,” and the * St. Victor with a Doctor,” 
which was one of the gems of the recent Flemish Exhibition 
and yet is certainly not Flemish but French, and is as far 
removed from Van Kyck-—to whom the author assigns it—as 
wny fifteenth-century picture of its type could well be. 
Another M‘Lellan picture is the excellent Ruisdael, which is 
a view of Egmond and not, as Mr. Brotchie and his catalogue 
assert, of Katwyk. very strong in modern 
work, with Whistler's “Carlyle” as its chief attraction. 
Last year Glasgow bought the Morton portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots from the Earl of Morton, in whose family it had been, 
perhaps, since it was painted. Mr. Brotchie mentions the 
sculpture galleries but has forgotten to add that Glasgow has 
a small but good Print Room and a valuable collection of 
decorative art. 


. 


Glasgow is also 


ao * * a 


Mr. Lewis Melville has now been so long before the public as 
a gossiping writer on the lighter social sides of eighteenth- 
century life that one is tolerably well able to predict, even 
without reading .Waids of Honour (Hutchinson, 21s.), that we 
shall find here easy-going historical prattle and healthy disregard 


for small details of grammar and scholarship. Here are 
displayed in a light but readable mode the careers —happy and 
unhappy, but mostly the first-—of the many ladies—handsome 


and homely, but largely homely, for the Hanoverian sovereigns 
had, like James II.,a sort of gust for ugly women-——who adorned 
the Georgian Court or ministered to the pleasures of its 
monarchs. And of course we mect the usual crop of annoying 
errata like Polybus for Polybius, and Ovid's Metamorphosis 
and careless slips of omission like those on pp. 166, 227, and 287, 
But a book of Mr. Melville's is just the thing for people who like 
to think they are reading history ; and so it is—of a kind, not 
very profound perhaps, but then it is often pleasanter to 
skate over the surface than to plunge into the depths, 
* * * * 

There is nothing deceptive in the appearance of poisonous 
plants. They are not wolves in sheep’s clothing, but on the 
contrary, exactly what they seem—villains whose colour, 
shape, scent and habitat all proclaim the evil that is in them. 
Mr. John Nash makes this very clear in Poisonous Plants 
(Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald. £2 12s. 6d.), 
which he has illustrated with sinister and masterful wood 
engravings. 

~ * * * 

It is such a joy to this reviewer's eyes to rest for a few 
moments on the growing things of field and garden rather 
than the dull problems and philosophies of men, that we make 
no apology for commending Sutton’s Bulbs as the pleasantest 
book this week. It is a catalogue, of course, rather than 
imaginative literature, but it arouses dreams and fancies in 
the reader's mind of next spring’s snowdrops, and of how we 
shall renew the tennis court. 


Canada is much in the public mind just now. With regard 
to investing money in that vast Dominion, the dictates of 
patriotism march so exactly with the natural desire for profit 
that we wonder more people have not taken advantage of 
opportunities for a safe if moderate return on their capital 
by purchasing some of the various sound securities available 
on the Canadian Stock market. Naturally a certain degree of 
caution is advisable. The Canada Year-Book for 1926 (82 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa—but why does not the High 
Commissioner sell it for English money in Trafalgar Square ?) 
supplies just that official and reliable information the investor 
or merchant is likely to require. This latest edition of the 
Year-Book is certainly not light reading, but the information 
is complete, up to date, well arranged and of absorbing interest 
to those who have been fortunate enough to know something 
at first hand of the growth of what will be one of the greatest 
countries on earth. 

* * * 

We would also recommend a pamphlet by Professor Thomp. 
son, of McGill University, consisting chiefly of reprints of 
articles in the Morning Post, on the employment of British 
capital in Canada: it may be obtained from the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

* * * % 

Combines and Trusts in the Electrical Industry (B.A.A.MLA,, 
36 Kingsway, £5 5s.) is a large and expensive volume of a 
somewhat technical nature. Belgium, Italy, France, Germany 
and Switzerland may be considered as closed preserves, the 
author tells us, as far as the British electrical exporter is con- 
cerned. We would add Sweden to the list. In all these 
countrics power-finance corporations are in existence, and 
agreements have been reached between the chief manufac. 
turers. Our electrical industry must either form closer 
associations with the great German and American concerns 
such as the General Electric, Brown-Boveri, A.E.G., Sicmens- 
Schuckert, &e., and so become absorbed eventually in an 
International Electric Carte!, or it must tighten up its own 
organization (the excellent feama ”) and form a compact 
group of manufacturers with a common policy. Electricity is 
the power of the future. In this sense its proper use and 
development is a vital concern to every human being on 
these islands, 

% * * * 

Roedean School is so well known and so deservedly popular 
that many will welcome the book on the subject by the late 
Mr. I... Cope Cornford and Mr. F. R. Yearbury. Messrs. Benn 
are the publishers, and the fifty-six illustrations are rendered 
in the style for which that firm is justly famous. The price 


: ie 
is 25s. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tis week the Editor awards the prize of one guinea, which 
is offered weekly for the best thirteen general knowledge 
questions, with answers, to Mrs. Mackenzie’s paper. Hundreds 
of entries are received weekly for this competition ; we must 
therefore remind competitors that their entries cannot be 
returned if found unsuitable. 


Natural History Questions 


1. Into what insect does a leather-jacket turn ? 
2. What animals drink when they are not thirsty ? 
3. What is a kelt ? ° 
4. (a) “A row of swifts perched on 
(6) “A row of swallows perched on the telegraph wires.” 
of the above is correct, and why ? 
5. How many toes has an oyster-catcher ? 
6. What colour is the head of a black-headed 
winter; (6) in summer ? 
7. How many toes has a frog on each foot ? 
8 What is a squab ? 
9. Can ants fly, and if so, when ? 
10. What is a hummel ? 
ll. Give the female of a red deer, roe deer, fallow deer, black- 
cock, woodcock. 
12. What is a squirrel’s nest called ? 
13. What is the main difference at birth between a leveret and a 
young rabbit ? 


the telegraph wires.” 
Which 


gull: (a) in 


Answers will be found on page 524, 
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The Alchemy of Poetry 


A Study in the Ways of Imagination. 


The Road to Xanadu: 
(Constable. 31s: Gd.) 


Ry John Lavington Lowes. 


Au. those who love real strangeness, as distinct from mere 
queerness all who are dissatisfied by the mere tidy surface 
of existence, and sec k relief from it in the dream-like enchant- 
ment of imagined worlds all who have ever been conscious 
of the peculiar seething action of the imaginative power within 
the mind — persons belonging to each of these classes will 
enjoy walking along the road to Xanadu. They will walk with 
a poet, and with one of the few living writers capable of acting 
as liaison officer between the poet and the common mind. 
They will find, and try, lanes and side-tracks the existence of 
which they had never suspected. They will pick many strange 
plants, and look at many amazing scenes. They will some- 
times call at second-hand book shops, sometimes listen to the 
yarns of early navigators, sometimes be snatched beyond the 
ramparts of the world to voyage with Intellectual Spirits in 
interstellar space. In the the strangest and 
loveliest poems in the English Janguage will have been made 
to disclose secrets which light up * the ways of that shaping 


end, two of 


which is one of the most mysterious 


spirit of imagination ~ 
begetter of works 


of human faculties, and the only 
of art. 

All this means that Professor Lowes has followed up his 
remarkable Convention and Revolt in Poetry by a still more re- 
markable study of the sources of The Ancient Mariner and 
Kubla Khan. Yn spite of this apparent restriction of subject, 
his new book constitutes in effect a detailed and elaborate 
study in the psychology of genius, the way in which the 
creative faculty works. Whether chiefly its 
subject-matter, its erudition, its speculations, or the rich 
mixed feeding which it offers to the curious mind, the result is 


vreat 


we regard 


one of the most fascinating -and surely too one of the most 


important — books of literary criticism which have appeared for 
a long time. 

The starting-point of the journey is a small note-book kept 
by Coleridge during bis three greatest creative years, and now 
inthe British Museum. It is full of his jottings of books read 
read, of sudden thoughts, 
phrases— the undigested raw stuff of his peetry, or hints as 
to where that raw stuff was to be obtained. By the help of 
these hints, and an untiring pursuit of the clues they offer, 
Professor Lowes has made many astonishing discoveries as to 
what it is that takes place in “ that heaving and phosphores- 
where the creative 


and to significant words and 


eent sea below the verge of consciousness ~ 
imagination prepares its works; what apparently unlikely 
foodstuffs can best feed it ; how the poet, like the householder, 
produces his rich effect of reality by bringing forth things 
new and old from the crowded subliminal reservoir. Coleridge, 


‘one of the most supremely gifted and utterly incalculable 
spirits ever let loose upon the planet,” is peculiarly fitted to 
be the immediate subject of such a study. He perpetually 
and deftly combines the cerie and the actual, the scientific 
and the metaphysical, the sublimated results of his omnivorous 
reading, and the intuitive flashes of the great poetic mind ; 
and by the deliberate exercise of his constructive genius makes 
of this bewildering medley of close-knit materials a supreme 
work of imaginative art. In thus doing he provides a classic 
exhibition of the way in which the creative faculty works. It does 
not fabricate “ by a tour-de-force from nothing” worlds which 
have no anchorage in fact; but by an alternate centrifugal 
and centripetal action, goes forth, and brings home material 
from “the remote horizon of the world ~*~ which can be com- 
bined in its secret alembic with images already possessed, to 
form a new creation outlasting the facts that gave it birth. 

In The Ancient Mariner it is possible to distinguish the 
three great architectonic elements of which the poem is built. 
First, the great sweep and movement of the actual vovage, 
enriched by all the vivid and suggestive detail gleaned from 


I 
sh 


Coleridge’s delighted reading of the early navigators. Then 
the supernatural action, which interpenetrates and keeps 
pace with it—the transcendental plot. Last, the steady 


operation of the law of consequence, normal human life with 
its inexorable the 
mysterious and unearthly into reassuring relation with the 
familiar, and thus The 
poctic trinmph which results from the interweaving of these 
three strands not 
welling up, and deft capture, of significant images upon which 
It is produced by 


sequence of cause and effect; bringing 


redeeming it from mere fantasy. 


does merely depend on the spontaneous 


unconscious cerebration has been at work. 


energy which seizes, and works on, these 


a constructive 


countless memories, impressions, glimmering suggestions - 
by the capacity of the mind to impose ordered thought upon 
rich chaos, and subdue all to the stern logic of poetry 


* The poem Is the confluence 
images, as a po 1 of water forms from 
drops. Nor is the somnambulist in a 
Neither the conscious impressions nor thei 
penetrations constitute the poem On 
impression, Every new creature rising from the potent waters of the 
Well, is what it now is through its participation in a whole, foreseen 
as a whole in each integral part - a whole which is a working out 
of a controlling imaginative design. The ince 
essence of the poem is its form.” 
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poet a 


minunicable, unique 
Here surely we are led towards a theory of creation valid 
to a perception of the nature 
beyond Romance. to the 

For the truly Romantie 
iOUS, 


IVELYN 


beyond the aesthetic sphere 
and method of Romance, 
mysteries of the divine creativity. 
Numi 


and 


is the close neighbour of the 
UNDERHILL, 


A Critic of Critics Criticized 


Men of Letters. By Vhilip Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
2s, bd.) 
“No, thanks,’ said I to the Assistant Iditor, ** Not Guedalla, 
I've met him”: and by next post, of course, the book came, 
I sighed and read the first essay. Nothing to it. Just as 
I'd thought. Pleased at my right perception I turned over 
the pages to read the last essay, on ‘ Critics,” and now I 
It was first-rate. Four times I read it, and 


have to apologize. 
So I opened again at page 1 


it still kept on being first-rate. 
to go steadily through the lot. 

Between page 1 and page 42 I could find no return for 
my labour; but the third line of page 42 was made up of 
the single word ‘* No.’ Succinct, as a judgment, everybody 
will agree : but also it was sufficient and final and witty and 
yet tender. After so much crackling artifice the bit of sim- 
plicity was devastating and delightful, like a bull in an exhi- 
bition of modern Sévres. Page 42 made me like Guedalla, 
and my stimulated eye prepared to be pleased with the 
rest of the book. 

The whole body of his writing seemed better on second 
acquaintanee. Therefore 1 tried it a third time, That’s 


hard on a new book, to be read three times straight off. It 
is fairer, and fortunately more usual, to interpose several 
other the re-readings of a favourite. But 
reviewers can’t always choose, During this third reading 
I found myself glancing at each essay to see how long it was, 
and if it was more than four pages, then I skipped the first 
Kither Guedalla is a slow starter, or he takes a long 
or he is like a fresh horse who, on 


books between 


three. 
time to find his stride ; 
leaving the stable, must walk mainly on his back legs along 
the drive, and as far as the first turn in the road, After that 
he gets down to his work properly. 

I dallied with reasons for this preliminary The 
cause, in horses, would be too much oats, and the treatment 
At Oxford, for example, 


Undergraduates 


prance. 
more chaff. Men are complicated, 
they teach the art of constructing essays. 
read aloud a weekly essay (the poor thing it sounds, in their 
shy delivery) to the weary tutors, who explain at the end 
that all essays are alike. They start with some general con- 
siderations, the same for every dissertation upon a past theme 
whether it be the Sacred Band, the Cinque Ports, or the Foreign 
Policy of Charles NII, A paragraph just beyond hali-way 
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may glance, allusively, at a pertinent fact, and then the effort 
will round itself to a close with more formulae of general 
application. So the padding here may be a relic of Oxford : 
or were these articles commissioned to fill a set space in some 
journal? Or is the trouble racial? Remember Disraeli’s 
spangled sense of colour, Zangwill’s foppery, Rosenberg’s 
electric storms: and the commoner manifestation of Mrs. 
Goldstone, wife of the celebrated banker, upon whose ample 
front last night at dinner long ranks of pearls were paraded. 

Apart from her decoration Mrs. Goldstone is sober and 
solid. Guedalla, too, is fundamentally responsible. With 
his queer clever manner surely should go a queer judgment ? 
But no. His views are much the same as mine and Every- 
man’s. They aren’t clever at all. It seems a waste of the 
teased and tinselled high-spirited style, if the conclusion is 
to be ordinary. During my fourth reading I dotted his margins 
with my notes on him. Once he flashes into humour, linking 
“the great humped back, the curling tusks, the trunk, the 
lumbering heavy tread of the Last, the very last of the Great 
Victorians with his memory of Thomas Hardy, that still, 
tiny, bird-like thing. His delicacy (which I have failed 
to copy) kept him from stressing the joke. Three times his 
wit has delighted me: the superb classification (why did he 
labour it ?) of Henry James in James I., James II., and the 
Old Pretender: the portrait of Max Beerbohm as the writer 
in tight patent-leather boots: the idea of Chesterton's 
having gone to Jerusalem with Belloe’s luggage. My other 
twenty-nine marginal disfigurements are approvals of opinions 
which strike me as acute and sensible. 

No better evidence of taste could be desired than his article 
on Kipling. He stands down here in favour of Henry James, 
from whom he has dug up an admirably balanced judgment, 
out of some obscure preface. It says all that need be said. 
In considering Arnold Bennett he half-glances at Trollope. 
He touches lightly on Hardy's novels, properly to commend 
us The Dynasts, a * chronicle play.’ He dees not call it a 
God's-eye view of Europe, nor the scenario of the greatest 
film which will never be made. He is just to Barrie, piercing 
through his charm to the ominous beyond, without exploring 
it. If I were a kitten I should not play with Sir James, lest 
I found steel in those claws, and behind the veil an iciness 
more cruel than night in the Arctic. He seems to miss his 
aim, most, with Shaw: not seeing the hidden poet, and the 
moralist, always on the side of the angels. He is wise enough 
to see in Wells the prose artist, which H.G. himself, dissatis- 
fiedly conscious of the pains he takes in writing, is ardent 
todeny. Conrad he examines with friendly curiosity. Perhaps 
he never met him, or he would have looked for tone-deafness 
in his style, after hearing but one of those amazing mispro- 
nounced sentences of mixed English and French, which were 
his excited speech. He sums up against Galsworthy, as 
novelist, and makes plain how the ultra-refinement of Max 
Beerbohm has ended in vulgarity. Chesterton he considers 
mainly in relation to his poor book on Jerusalem, and Belloc, 
that other example of fine talent employed to blind its owner, 
is passed over. Saintsbury is firmly sat on, Proust's English 
admirers laughed at, Wilfrid Blunt praised (what is he doing 
in this gallery of the popularly great ?), Gosse and other 
vrities criticized. Yet Gosse did give us Father and Son, 
which will be remembered on the credit side when his bread- 
and-butter contributions to journalism are forgotten. And 
All good: none perfect: hardly any of it 
except that essay on the critics. 


Cc. D. 


so it goes on. 
really good enough : 


A German Epic 


Translated by H. T. 
18s.) 


The Magic Mountain. By Thomas Mann. 
Lowe-Porter. (Martin Secker. Two vols. 
Herre are 900 pages of close reading. Not one sentence of this 
vast corpus is insignificant or irrelevant, for the poet who has 
built it has the true epic form. The book, indeed, might be 
called an epic of a pathological universe. The whole of the 
sparsely incidented drama takes place in a sanatorium at Davos. 
The many characters circulating round the “hero” are all 
diseased, and thereby emancipated from the drag and respons- 
ibilitics of normal life. That life has vanished ; it lies vaguely 
* dow below, in the plains.” But in this altitude, breathing 


the thin air, these people act the last long-drawn-out scene of 


— 
the play of life. They are lit up from within by the false light 
of sickness ; febrile and hectic ; while the sunshine and the 
dry tonic air gloss over the deception by tanning their skin | 
and rougeing their cheeks. The great fear, and fate Standing | 
so close, has robbed them of all power for continuity of Purpose I 
and they can only hover like gnats at the end of day, gracefy | 
in the last gleam of the sun of life. 

And the hero, Hans Castorp, what is he? Only an impostor | 
there, a malade imaginaire with a constitutional Vagueney 
and weariness that makes him afraid of action. He is sent up 
for three weeks to visit his cousin, a bold athletic soldier who 
is really ill, and who longs to escape. And Hans remains fo; 
seven years, during which time that cousin escapes and jj 
brought back to die. 

Hans, a sympathetic and plastic character, attracts ty 
mentors. The first is an Italian ** humanist,” a descendant of 
one of the followers of Mazzini, an apostle of Liberty, Reason, 
the triumph of Man over nature. The other is a Jewis) 
Jesuit, a subtle casuist, who sneers at the conquests of science, 
at materialistic avenues towards the betterment of humay 
conditions. These two fight over Hans, each trying to saye 
him from his inscrutable and somewhat malicious inaction. 

What have we here but an allegory of post-War Germany, 
young and enormously potential, being wrestled over by the 
two forces which are fast being consolidated for some world. 
shaking struggle? The one is the West European culture, 
the logical sequenee of last century's faith in analysis and 
machinery, and the triumph of mind over matter : the other ij 
the East European culture, contemptuous of creature cornforts, 
throwing over our inheritance from the Renaissance, and 
reverting to the contemplative triumph of spirit over matter 
as advocated in the Middle Ages by a Catholic Church still 
young from the East. Germany stands between these two. 

Such is the scene. We cannot hope to give an impression 
of the enormous culture which enriches it with significant 
detail; nor of the irony, tender, pitiful, and cruel, which 
colours it. Enough that here is the work of a major poet, 
a master. 

We must not close even so short a notice without ‘praising 
Mr. Lowe-Porter’s translation. He has sustained throughout 
a noble English prose, and by giving us a work of art haj 
justified his reverence for the original. 
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Wood Warblers 


Selected Poems of Edward Thomas. With an Introciictioa 
by Edward Garnett. (The Gregynog Press. 25s.) 
Midsummer Night and Other Poems. By lanthe Jerrold 


(Benn. Is.) 

Tue chief interest in this first book lies, of course, in Mr. 
Edward Garnett’s introduction. The genius of Edward Thomas 
went mainly unperceived during the poet's lifetime, but there 
can be few serious students of modern verse who do not now 


why they should prefer Mr. Garnett’s selection to one they 
might make for themselves. Ilowever, the book is beautifully 
produced, and the selection is a fair one, so perhaps there would 
be an excuse for it even had Mr. Garnett not introduced it so 
pertinently. 

The introduction is a shapely and extremely pungent little 
essay written round the relations between the poet, the editor, 
and the critic in general, and round the failure of Edward 
Thomas to get his poems published periodically, in particular. 
Mr. Garnett does not seem to have much opinion of editors— 
* how unswervingly,” he says, * they follow their traditions 
of rejecting the first-rate, the original thing ! *’-—and despite 
the fact that both he and Thomas have written critiques of 
other poets’ work, he revives the delightful old consolation- 
prize idea that all critics and editors (except, possibly, those 
who write introductions to selected poems) are completely 
incapable of perceiving real merit until real merit is pointed 
out to them. Here we are on familiar ground, with the 
infamous rejection slips strewn, as it were, tauntingly all about 
us, but there is no getting away from the fact that Mr. Garnett 
is perfectly well justified in feeling bitter on behalf of this 
particular poet. What boots it that a most exclusive monthly 
journal will to-day print “ hitherto unpublished poems of 
Edward Thomas,” consisting of some dozen or so unfinished 
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— 
meaningless lines, when Thomas, during the days of his early 
singing, did not succeed in getting one poem accepted, ** not 
even one”? 

There is a strong case against the editors which cannot be 
jgnored. The Spectator itself may in defence and in all modesty 
claim that it has made, or helped to make, the reputations of a 
continuous succession of young poets from its birth; and 
we may therefore plead not guilty to the general charge with 
a clear conscience, and line ourselves up on the neglected 
poet’s side. But there is more than a suspicion of truth 
in Mr. Garnett’s implications. 

The only pity is that he should have spoiled his appreciation 
of the poet by that remark about the rejection of first-rate 
things. He should have known better than to cheapen Edward 
Thomas’s name with this puling novice’s complaint. There 
was only one Edward Thomas, and it may be conjectured that 
the trouble between him and his critics was not so much that 
his work went unrecognized as ** original,” as that it lacked 
that adroit turn of lawlessness in modern verse which is thought 
so much of in certain quarters to-day. Such poems as 
“ October * and * Digging ~ are at once too ancient in theme 
and too dazzlingly natural to be appreciated fully by any but 
those who have roamed the English roads as Thomas did, 
felt what he felt in the very heart-beats of the woods and 
rivers. 

Miss Ianthe Jerrold is certainly a peet ; but her verses leave 
one with an uneasy feeling, which can only be attributed, 
after the first brilliant sheen of them has a little dulled, to the 
fact that they are somchow too slick to be taken wholly on 
trust. Are these pictures, these competent colour-notes and 
sketches, quite honestly first-hand, or are they not rather the 
harvest of a mind that is more at home among books than in 
the company of midsummer night gleams and shadows ? 
Miss Jerrold is altogether too free with her witches and dryads; 
it is difficult to believe that they would ever have peopled the 
woods for her if poetic tradition had not already established 
them there. 

“A fair witch from an elder tree 
Looked stealthy-smiling down at me”’; 


and 
“T met a maid near Ivinghoe: 
A dryad-girl, 1 think, was she. 
In her brown, narrow hands she held 
The berries of the spindle-tree™ ; 
and 
“There is a child among the heath. 


Her long black hair is lustreless : 

Her eyes are purple, as the shades 

Of a great pinewood’s deep recess”: 
ech supplies the motif for a very charming poem; but 
the dwellers in the dim wildwood are surely not to be conjured 
up for us in such easily flowing verse as this. ** Fey Gillian,” 
from which the first of these quotations is taken, is, indeed, a 
finely descriptive piece of writing, but Miss Jerrold has caught 
no real enchantment in her net of words. Her ** Rhapsody ” 
vein, on the other hand, moves with the unmistakable 
brimming overflow of the poet’s reaction to “the swollen 


spring.” Miss Jerrold has many sweet notes; there is no 
need for her to follow the starling’s example. II. M. 


Fiction 
Dartmoor Novels 


Widecombe Fair ; The Thief of Virtue ; The Three Brothers ; 
The River. Widecombe Edition of the Dartmoor Novels and 
Stories of Eden Phillpotts. (Macmillan. 20 vols. 10s. 6d. 
cach.) 

Tur first four volumes of the Widecombe Edition of Eden 

Phillpotts’ novels of Dartmoor, which will be completed next 

May, are books both charming and dignified in appearance, 

with their green and white covers ; and their frontispieces by 

Cecil Hunt, suggesting sombre spaces of heath and boding 

sky, lonely road, stricken tree, and desolate dwelling, attune 

the mind to these records of small separated communities, 


whose destinies are coloured and controlled by the changes of 


moor, and tor, and river. Mr. Arnold Bennett contributes a 
sympathetic introduction, though his side-remarks on Hardy 
and his references to Greek tragedy will not compe! assent 
from everybody. 


But that these studies of human lives in close interaction 
with a peculiar natural environment make up the best gift 
presented by the author's versatile mind few will deny. 
Mr. Phillpotts has attempted many forms with competence, 
and some with distinction. Yet of his classical fantasias, for 
instance, one may murmur that they do these things better 
in France ; 
poetry. He is always a conscientious worker; and perhaps 
determination is too evident even in this fiction of the mvuor 
that lies so close to his experience. When Mr. Bennett says, 
“After that, Eden Phillpotts prosecuted with regularity his 
great geographical scheme for covering all the Moor (omitting 
the high central wastes where men dwell not)*? he really 
explains why these earnest, moving, and deeply understood 
novels do not afford the reader that fiery imaginative contact 
by which one recognizes work of supreme quality. Mr. 
Phillpotts has somewhat too deliberately annexed the Moor ; 
it should seem, at least, rather that the Moor had absorbed him 
unconsciously. Besides, that countryside stretches to 
dangerous borders ; and, whatever the Introduction may say, 
the enthusiasts of Hardy can read Eden Phillpotts only with 
a strong sense of the difference between talent and genius, 
and a certain nostalgia for Egdon Heath. 

Still, Mr. Phillpotts has learned his region and its people 
thoroughly, and offers with conviction the 
organic tragedies of lives deeply rooted in an austere carth 
that still demands her sacrifices. His peasantry has all the 
secret mirth, the fatalismm, the hardness, the mingled kindness 
and rancour of those who struggle with a none too bountifu 
Nature. Its speech is racy and amusing, like the speech of 
peasants everywhere, true to the soil, sweet as spring lilies 
and rank as manure. Ilis themes are primitive themes, love, 
hate, fear, revenge, and the power of that Old Testament kind 
of religion that thrives in barren places. The Decalogue 
still has power, for the tribal need for totem and tabu is not vet 
extinct ; but delicate scruples and chivalrous ethics are left 
to the fools. Meanwhile the true pagans among them, lovely 
women usually, sleepily, secretly slake their desire. The 
affinities and repulsions in families, so powerful in isolated 
communities, smoulder in many a farm. But the theme that 
dwells most mightily through these stories is that nearest to 
the heart of the Earth-goddess, the bond between mother 
and child. 

Sincere intention, serious craftsmanship, patient attention — 
all these create their peculiar flame ; and Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
works out his individual effect. His style, though often 
pedestrian, and given to a Victorian over-statement, can 
pass into a grave and sensuous beauty as he conveys the 
passing of time and the pathos of the fading generations. 
It is good to linger by his brown streams, and watch the 
salmon pools. The lovely larches droop, all grace. Tiere are 
primroses in the mossy dingles. The sundew is red in the 


and his agreeable verse does not often rise into 
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Fight Carbon 
with the Anti-Carbon Pair 


It is a winning fight for any motorist. You 
come the annoyance, trouble and expense of that old 
bughear—excess carbon. 








over- 


Science fights on your side. for science has perfected 
the anti-carbon properties of Shell Oil and Shell Petrol. 

Used at the same time in your engine they keep 
down carbon deposits to the lowest known minimum. 

There is no question of this—tests prove it.  Pair.:- 
taking, constant, scientific tests under actual running 
conditions, 

Fight your engine’s old enemy with Shell Oil and 
Petrol. 


SHELL Oil Petrol 


The Anti-Carbon Pair 


and 
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marshes. The talk in the inn is racy and rare like old ale. 
Fierce spring loves come near to death ; slow, sad loves arise 
and heal. A maiden bell rings a dying knell. The slatestones 
stand arow in the grassy churchyard. 

When you have read of the humours of Widecombe Fair, 
and grasped the bitter situation of the baffled father in The 
Thief of Virtue, and learned the idiosyncrasies of The Three 
Brothers, and realized how The River, the beautiful wild River 
Dart, claimed her due victim, there is yet better to come in 
this series. For The Secret Woman is Eden Phillpotts’ 
masterpiece. RacuEt ANNAND TAYLOR. 


TALES FROM BALZAC. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Five hundred and fifty large pages, containing a generous 
portion of Balzac’s shorter novels, or stories. Balzac is an 
ocean, and the more of him the better; but he is hardly for 
review at this time of day. The translations are not dis- 
tinguished ; they contain few errors, but many infelicities. 
It may be maintained that Balzac cared little for surface 
beauty. Certainly he loses as little by translation as do 
Tolstoy or Dickens or Plutarch. The very big men seem to 
despise graces, or to be too big to see such detail. Yet the 
** Higher Translation” has made Dostoevsky and the Bible 
into English classics; and Balzac might gain readers in 
England if a really good prose artist would devote some years 
to making him, too, into an English classic. 


FAINT AMORIST. By Elizabeth Sprigge. (Knopf. 
%s. 6d. net.)—This is a story of a pair of very modern young 
people who arrange their affairs so as to endeavour to enjoy 
a sentimental love affair without running the risk of its turning 
into a vulgar intrigue. Needless to say, this system of lettin 
“I dare not” wait upon “I will” does not answer, an 
results in an intolerable situation for everyone. The man, 
Hugh Dean, is not at all an attractive figure, and the reader 
will be inclined to put down his sensitiveness to public opinion, 
in the matter of inducing his wife to divorce him, to cowardice 
rather than to moral scruples. Sabrina Orden, the girl, is well 
drawn as warm-hearted and generous, and the reader will 
think her exceedingly foolish not to have married the other 
man—an adventurer and traveller in far countries—who falls 
desperately in love with her about the middle of her intrigue 
with Hugh. Sticklers for the old morality will not find the 
book pleasant reading, though the group of minor characters 
is well drawn and cleverly differentiated. 


Current Literature 


MORE PEPYSIANA. By Walter H. Whitear. (Simpkins, 
15s.)—For the lovers of Pepys—and they are myriad—this 
small volume is infinite riches in a little room, for it clears up 
scores of points which even the researches of a Wheatley have 
left “ropt in mistry.” For instance, the long and faithful 
investigations of Mr. Whitear—and their extent may be 
measured by the fact that he once searched through all the 
wills proved in London to elucidate one single point—have 
found out for us where Samuel Pepys was born: it was at 
what is now the ‘ White Swan’ in Salisbury Court, while at 
the font now existing in St. Bride’s Church over the way he 
was christened. The maiden name of the diarist’s mother has 
always been a puzzle, but Mr. Whitear has proved it to be 
Kite or Kight, with which family was connected Peg Kite, 
that “troublesome carrion,’ who gave cousin Samuel so 
much annoyance over an executorship. The mysterious rela- 
tionship of Uncle and Aunt Wight is now made clear, and we 
even get light on one Jinny, a parish child of St. Bride’s, who 
after “ being cleansed of lice this day by my wife, and good, 
new clothes put on her back,” was ungrateful enough to run 
away from service the same night. She was caught, however, 
and whipped by the public authority, and Mr. Whitear has 
discovered in St. Bride’s records the entry of 6d. paid to the 
* Staffman ’’ who caught her. Mr. Whitear appends to his 
absolutely invaluable book a Pepys pedigree which corrects 
many errors made by Lord Braybrooke and others, but one 
voint is missing in it. Who was Cozen Gumbleton, whom 
Samuel mentions as “* a good humoured fat young gentleman”? 
How clearly we see Mr. Gumbleton with a face like a good- 
looking bun, but we should like to know who he was. The 
annotator pleads for a new transcript of the Diary, and we 
join him in the plea. Is it also too much to ask that any new 
edition should |: unbowdlerized ? 


THE ART AND SPORT OF ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Arthur Gardner. Illustrated with one hundred and fifty- 
five photographs. (Witherby. 21s.)—Mr. Gardner starts a 
provocative hare when he states that the photographer has 
** powers which are not at the service of the painter.” But we 


decline the challenge, and merely register our admiration for an 
excellently illustrated book which will interest all lovers of 
Alpine scenery and even a wider public. 


Very sound is the 


——— 


author's advice to the amateur photographer to specialize, 
mountains do not appeal, then try rivers or the sea, or tree 
or clouds—anything but aimless snaps of grinning companie, 
grotesquely arranged, or the too frequent commonplagy 
building. The thoroughness and beauty of Mr. Gardner, 
work are illustrated by (inter alia) an exquisite series ¢ 
photographs which depict the Matterhorn from almost ever, 
side and under the most varying conditions of snow and cloud, 


THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF CITY GOVERy. 
MENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By Ernest S. Griffith. (Oxford University Pres, 
2 vols. 42s.)—Dr. Griflith’s study of municipal administry. 
tion in Great Britain and America is an excellent piece of 
work. He is, we believe, a Canadian, but he was a lecture, 
at Princeton and he now presides over the Liverpool University 
Settlement, so that he can flavour his comparisons betwee) 
British and American cities with some personal experiences, 
He gives first an historical sketch in three periods, up to 187, 
thence to 1900, and since 1900, and then compares the two 
systems in their various aspects, especially with regard tp 
finance and to the control exercised by the State. Those 
British readers who complacently assume that American 
cities are still as badly governed as New York was unde 
Tweed fiity years ago will be surprised to find that Dr. Griffith, 
on the whole, thinks the average American city better 
administered than the average British city, mainly because 
it is free from bureaucratic control and because it can raise 
its local revenue more easily by means of a tax on the capital 
value of land. Dr. Griffith admits that our municipalitig 
are less corrupt and can still secure plenty of unpaid service 
from public-spirited citizens. But he believes that they suffer 
from excessive centralization and from the reluctance of 
Parliament to give even the greatest cities a reasonable 
amount of independence. He thus confirms in elaborate 
detail the opinion expressed by Mr. E. D. Simon, a former Lond 
Mayor of Manchester, in that instructive book, A City Council 
from Within. Much of the congestion from which the House 
of Commons suffers is due to the waste of time on _ local 
questions which American legislatures leave the cities to decide 
for themselves. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES YEAR BOOK, 1927. Compiled 
and Edited by George E. Franey, O.B.E. (Reed and (. 
3s. 6d.)—The great building society movement is over a cen- 





tury old, and is still growing rapidly, but until recently it has 
had no literature. The omission is now being made good. 
We noticed the other day Mr. Harold Bellman’s short history 
of building societies. We now have to record and commend 
the publication of the first Year Book of the National Associa. 
tion of Building Societies, which number 308, and have total 
resources amounting to nearly £200,000,000. The book, which 
is well edited by Mr. Franey, contains a great deal of interesting 
information about the work of the societies and about the men 
who direct them. There are many people, strange as it may 
seem, who know nothing about building societies, but who 
would be glad to become members of such societies if they 
realized that in this way they could buy homes for themselves 
on easy terms. To these people, in particular, the Year Book 
should bring enlightenment. 


THE DIARY OF ANANDA RANGA PILLAI. Edited 
by H. Dodwell. Volume XI. (Madras : Government Press. 
3 rupees.)—Specialists in Indian history know that Ranga 
Pillai was the chief man of business and secretary under 
Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry, and his suc: 
cessor, and that he kept a voluminous diary from 1736 to 
1761 which is preserved in the Madras archives and has been 
translated from the Tamil and published by the Madras 
Government under the learned direction of Professor Dodwell. 
But this remarkable human document, the eleventh volume 
of which covers 1757, the year of Plassy, 1758 and 1759, should 
interest many besides the specialist. Not only does it describe 
the life of the French settlement from day to day in that 
critical period of war and intrigue, but it gives a vivid reflection 
of the diarist himself, full of his financial troubles, excessively 
superstitious and guided by his astrologers in the pettiest 
matters, anxious to have due recognition from the French 
officers, and worried about the conduct of the French troops 
towards the Indians, and yet loyal to his employers and 
desperately optimistic even when Pondicherry’s fate was 
obviously sealed. The editor once again contributes a valuable 
preface. One more volume should complete this fascinating 
work, 





Answets to Natural History Questions 


1. Daddy-long-legs.——--2. Human beings.——3. A salmon which 
has spawned and not yet returned to salt water.-——4. (b) is correct: 
Swifts don’t perch.-——5. Three.—-—6, (a) White ; (6b) brown.——- 
7. Four.——-8. A young pigeon.—-~9. They fly once in their lives, 
on their mating flight.——L0. A stag who never grows antlers.—— 
11. Hind, roe doe, doe, grey hen, woodcock.——12. A _ dray. 
A leveret is born with hair, and a rabbit is not, 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Wakefield 
Castrol 


does mix! 


Albeit an oil of super quality, Wakefield 
CASTROL will mix perfectly with other 
brands of lubricating oil; naturally, also, one 
grade of CASTROL will mix with another. 
CASTROL “R* (Racing) only is excepted, 
and should not be mixed with any other oil 
or any other grade of CASTROL. 

The full benefits from the use of Wakefield 
CASTROL will not, of course, be experienced 
unless 100% CASTROL is in use ; but after 
your sump has been replenished a few times 
with CASTROL this desirable state of affairs 
will be achieved. 

Follow the lead of the World’s Experts and 
the advice of over 200 Leading Motor Manu- 
facturers ; insist on— 


WAKEFIELD 












—the Product of an All-British Firm. 
(.C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 














More 


boys and girls were received last Tuesday at 
the Alexandra Orphanage at Haverstock 
Hill, London, N.W.3, where the large 
family usually numbers 300. Those who 
leave to begin their business careers are more 
than replaced by the new admissions, and 
others are waiting for vacancies. Readers of 
‘ The Spectator ” who desire that fatherless 
children shall receive a useful training and 
education to prepare them to become self- 
reliant citizens, are asked to help this old- 
established School by sending a donation to 
the Treasurer, Lord Marshall, who seeks to 
raise £10,000 needed each year above the 
assured income. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 
OFFICES: 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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THE IMMORTAL 
MARRIAGE 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


novel of Ancient Greece 





* A bold and successful attempt to transport the reader to 
the Milctus and Athens of the 4th Century B.C., and to 
set his pulses beating. Only success couid have justified 
such an act of artistic audacity, and Mrs. Atherton has 
succeeded greatly..—The Sunday Times. 


‘She furnishes indeed, from every angle, an excellent 
y 
picture of the age of Pericles..—Daily News. 


‘Mrs. Atherton’s reconstruction of the lives of Pericles 
and Aspasia compels admiration by its scholarly ease and 
spacious “ production.”” Athens in its glory lives and 
moves in these pages. —Ciristian W orld. 

* She has made of both Aspasia and Pericles memorable 
and remarkable figures. By far the most important book 
Mrs. Atherton has given us, and will take a high place in 
the historical fiction of this century. —The Sketch. 

* Her restraint is admirable, and her erudition amazing. 
. .. An epic novel.’.—Time and Tide. 

‘Her conception of the love that united Pericles and 
Aspas‘a is of a noble beauty..—Country Life. 


MURRAY 7s. 6d. net 
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BARNEYS is the best 
in every clime, says 
this wireless-man of 
the Merchant Service 


No finer tribute can be paid to a Tebacco than to say that 
it has pleased and satished under a// conditions, favourable 
and unfavourable to enjoyable pipe-smoking. 


From Home, from Overseas, from the Tropics and from 
the snow-wastes of the great North-West, smokers have 
written in appreciation of Barneys—and now a marine 
wireless operator tells his experience with Barneys in 
many variations of climate. 


(The original letter can be verified by inspection) 
“Having smoked ‘ Barneys’ now for four years and 
“ still finding that I prefer it to any other, I think I 
“am qualified to express my satisfaction.” 


‘My present occupation, that of marine wireless 
‘operator, necessitates my vtsiting numerous places 
‘with various climates.” 


* Ilavays I find ‘ Barneys’ the best tobacco that I have 
“ever smoked, and, not being in the habit of smoking 
“ cigarettes, 1 fully appreciate a good smoke, particu- 
“larly in a tropical climate when smoking is in some 
“way or other frequently less enjoyable than in a 
“ temperate climate.” 


If you smoke a pipe, and have not yet tried Barneys 
Tobacco, making its acquaintance may lead you to a 
greater realisation of smoking joy—may explain the 
reason for these spontaneous expressions of thanks 
and goodwill from the four corners of the earth. 


Cnedinuin) most 
men; some, craving “ body,” develop 
naturally to Punchbowle (strong). For 
gentler palates and for the beginner 
with the pipe there is Parsons 


Rarneys will suit Pleasure (mild). One of these three 
may pleasingly meet your need—all 
are sold under the Barneys guarantee 
of free replacement if bought out-of- 


condition, 


2 oz. Tin 2/3 : 3 strengths 


Barneys(medium), Parsons Pleasure(mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(20) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C.1. @ 
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A_ Private Income—Not a Salary, 


{ 
| 





£40 


A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 


for YOU! 


iThink of it! Not a salary demanding daily work 
at the office, but a private income to be paid tg 
you every year as long as you live. 





And while you are qualifying for it— it begins | 
at age 55—there’s full protection for your family; | 
£3,200 plus half of every deposit you have made 
to date will be paid to them in the event of your 
death. Should that be the result of an accident 

£6,400 plus half the deposits will be paid. 


Should illness or accident permanently prevent | 
your earning any kind of living, £32 a month 
will be paid to you until you are 55, when the | 
£400 a year becomes due. 


Every year you will save a very substantial amount of | 
Income Tax—a big consideration in itself. 


This can all be accomplished by means of - plan devised 
by the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company 
with Government-supervised assets exceeding £70,000,000. 
It's a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any | 
amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens | 
of thousands of men who, otherwise, would be compelled | 


Address 


to go on working till the end of their days. 


THIS ENQUIRY FORM SENT NOW WILL 
BRING YOU DETAILED 4g 


OF A PLAN WHICH WILL MAKE 
A HAPPIER AND RICHER MAN. 


POST IT 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. OF CANADA, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 


Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


(Nr. Temple Station.) 


Assuming 
please send me 
your investment plan, 
available for me. 


without obligation on my part 


ZT cat save atid depesit £..,.ccccesccsesceee neevercccvencecs - | 
i full particulars of 
showing what income or cash sum will be 


I ND AE RU: spcsscsictsinere pan ccdanindreensiaacenddestekeebiakaxtidiin ; 


OCCCupation.....ccscceceee Married or about to be married............ 


Name 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 





} 
| 

















| 








THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


The Winter Session opens on October 4th. 
Students wishing to enter the Medical School should 
admission as carly as possible. 


apply for 


Examinations for the Entrance Scholarships will be held on Septem- 


ber 12th, 13th aud 14th. 
September 3rd. 

The University Scholarships 
ber 12th and 15th 
September 3rd 


Examination will be held 


Applications must be scent in not later 


on Se 


Applications must be received not later than 


»ptem 


than 


The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the entire currienlum 


Students are also 


oO prepared for the 
Chemistry and Physics 


Pre-Medical Examination in 


THE RE-BUILDING OF THE HOSPITAL IS BEING CARRIED OUT 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A SINGLE BED, OR ANY DISORGANISA- 


TION OF ITS CLINICS, 


Value of Scholarships awarded annually exceeds £1,000. 


RESEARCH FUNDS OF OVER £25,000. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with regarl 
to the Medical Curriculum should write to the Dean, or to the Schoo! 


Secretary. 





} 


| 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Market Tendencies—The Rise in Industrials 


Ar the beginning of the present year, and, indecd, on 
some previous occasions, when surveying the gencral 
Stock Exchange outlook, I expressed the view that 
while there was, perhaps, little more than steadiness or 
firmness to be looked for in gilt-edged descriptions, 
there were not wanting signs of a shifting of interest to 
the variable dividend groups with the chances of a con- 
siderable capital appreciation. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that these columns 
contain little in the way of selection of individual securitics 
for the investor. As to this, I must at once plead guilty 
toa desire neither to intrude upon the province of the 
broker nor to expose too acutcly my own shortcomings 
in the matter of individual selection. On the other hand, 
aclose observation of markets extending over a prolonged 
period undoubtedly does, or at all events should, help 
one to detect certain broad influences making for a 
general drift of capital in a particular direction. 

British Funps Srarionary. 

Thus, for the past two years it has been fairly evident 
that British Funds and kindred securities were unlikely 
to go much higher in the immediate future, and for the 
following among other reasons ; (a) There was no prospect 
of a material reduction in taxation; ()) there were no 
signs of a big fall in money rates; (¢) there was every 
sgn of fresh capital requirements in the trustee group 
being on a large scale for some time to come; and (d) 
om the other hand, the continued stagnation of trade 
and uncertainty with regard to the outlook made it 
probable that steady investment business would be 
sufficient to keep the market tolerably firm. 

Facrors FayouraB.e To INDUSTRIALS. 

At the same time certain plain factors made for an 
appreciation in the variable dividend groups. For 
(a) certain industries were doing remarkably well not- 
withstanding depression in the key industries; () in 
some of the key industries themselves there were prospects 
of the tide turning, while prices were at an abnormally 
low level; and (c) investors were disposed to acquire 
stocks for an appreciation in capital valne quite as 
much as for dividend purposes. 

Accordingly, it will be found that whereas since the 
beginning of the year prices of British Funds—when 
allowance is made for the date on which interest is dis- 
bursed—have scarcely varied from the level at the 
commencement of the year, the rise in the variable 
dividend group has been quite remarkable. Here, for 
example, is a specimen list showing some of the gains 
which have taken place, and this list, be it noted, could be 
extended to a much greater length. 


Price on 


Jan. 3, Latest 
Security 1927. Price, Rix 
Allied Newspapers -. 52/6 74/6 22/0 
Allsopp (S.) & Sons 186 22/9 4,3 
Barcelona Traction Com. 354 64} 29 
Brazilian Traction Com. 106; 179! 724 
Bass, Ratcliff Ord. 57/9 68/6 10/9 
British Celanese Pref. 9/3 28/3 19,0 
» Ordinary oe 6/0 490 43,0 
Bryant & May .. -- 46/3 1ol/los 55/7} 
Columbia Graphophone 59/6 113/0 53/6 
Courtaulds - 98,9 134 /4} 35/73 
Cunard Steamship os i866 25/9 7/3 
Dunlop Rubber .. coe 24/0 37,0 10,0 
Ever Ready -. 73/9 86/6 12/9 
Gramophone Company 68/0 119/43 51/43 
Harrods .. ah .. 58/0 65/0 7/0 
Henley’s Telegraph . 85/0 95/0 10,0 
Herrburger, Brooks .. 46/3 63/9 17/6 
Imperial Chemical Ord. 21/73 27/0 5/4} 
r Deferred - 6/6 8/7} 2/13 
Lucas (J.) “* ~+ 16/3 87/6 11/3 
Marconi’s Wireless -. 14/6 19/6 5/0 
Mond Nickel o. -- 38/9 55/7} 16/103 
Napier (D.) 7 .. 48/6 58/13 9/7} 
P. & O. Steam Navetn. 242) 285 42} 
Van den Bergh .. 27/t 43/1} 15/7} 
Wardle & Davenport .. 57)6 78/1; 20/74 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION. 

The foregoing list, it will be noted, is a very varied one, 
including Newspapers, the Tobacco industry, the Match 
industry, and Artificial Silk shares, while, in the P. & O. 
Company, one at least of the key industries is represcnted. 
Unfortunately, however, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Shipping and Artificial Silk—where our exports are 
increasing—there is little in this movement of prices, 
however indicative of prosperity as regards the particular 
companies, which suggests an expansion in our export 
trade. It merely affords evidence of activity in our 
retail trades and the continued power of the consumer. 
This power, however, must be attributed to some extent 
to the generally higher level of the greater 
number (including women) of wage-earners and what 
is sometimes cuphemistically described as the “ higher 
standard of living.’ On the whole, I am afraid it can 
scarcely be regarded as representing a real improvement 
in the economic position of the country as a whole. 


Wages, 


AN Important Pony. 

That, however, is not the point with which we ar 
immediately concerned, namely, the general trend of 
markets and the disposition to acquire stocks where there 
are prospects of an appreciation in capital values based 
on increasing prosperity for the individual company. 
A glance at some of the gains will show how remarkable 
has been the movement, the outstanding feature bei the 
great rise in some of the shares of the Artificial Silk 
companies, and also in the shares of the Gramophone 
and Graphophone Companies. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the rubber boom itself showed more sensational 
gains than has taken place in some of these Home Indus- 
trial descriptions. Whether the movement will extend 
still further I should not like to say. But one point which 
I think is at least worthy of attention is that in the case 
of some of those companies which have done best, such, 
for example, as the Artificial Silk and the Gramophone 
companies, profits have been secured on increased turn- 
over and comparatively low prices rather than on re- 
stricted production and high prices. That is a point which 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, and it may be 
commended to some of the key industries, including 
English Railways. 

A MELANCHOLY EXCEPTION. 

For I am reminded that if I happen to have 
right when at the beginning of the year I indicated this 
shifting of interest from gilt-edged stocks to the variable 
dividend and especially the Industrial group, I was 
certainly “ out of it” in including in the groups likely 
to appreciate English Railway stocks. I had thought 
that with railway traflics comparing with the appalling 
figures of last year and with the lessons presumably 
imparted by the great strike, we might have seen Railway 
stocks, which last year had fallen considerably, expericnec 
a fairly general rally. Such, however, has not been the 
case, for most of them to-day stand quite near to the 
lowest points on record. That is a matter, however, 
with which I have dealt quite recently and at some length 
in these pages, and my only reason for mentioning the 
point in this article is to disavow the slightest claim to 
any special prescienee in the suggestions thrown out at 
the beginning of the year with regard to the probable 
course of markets during 1927. 


bee nN 


Artutr W. 


Kippy,. 


Financial Notes 


TRREGULAR MARKETS. 
In a separate article I deal with the great advance which has 
taken place in certain shares in the Industrial group, and, for 
the most part, activity in the Stock Markets continues to 
centre in a few specialities where there are thought to be 
chances of capital appreciation. For in these days of high 
Ineome Tax it must be remembered that the investor hes a 
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perpetual stimulus to covet capital appreciation rather than 
high interest, of which the Exchequer takes such a full toll. 
High-class investment stocks are well maintained, but there is 
little business passing, and a somewhat unsatisfactory feature 
of markets is the slow rate at which unplaced blocks of recent 
new capital issues are apparently being absorbed. At all 
events, many of such issues still remain at a considerable 
discount. The only really dull section of the House, however, 
is that for English Rails, where some of the stocks are not 
far from the lowest points on record. 
* * * * 
A Prosrerous UNDERTAKING. 

There seems to be no slackening in the rate of progress 
achieved by the Union Cold Storage Company, and for the 
past year the gross profits show an increase of no less than 
£110,000, which follows upon a much smaller increase in the 
previous year. Moreover, the net profit was also £113,000 
up, and even allowing for the fact that the Debenture and 
Preference interest require more money than formerly owing 
to the growth in capital, the company again pays a 10 per 
cent. dividend and carries forward £175,000 against £164,000, 

* * * * 
Tue Propiem or Russia. 


Last week I made some comments upon a booklet on Russia, 
representing the observations at close quarters of the situation 
in Moscow by an American citizen, Mr. Ivy Lee. Those who 
know Mr. Lee will be convinced both of his desire to give 
a perfectly impartial account of the position and also of his 
wish to defeat the Bolshevik movement. The problem, 
however, with which the world is confronted is the best means 
of accomplishing this task, and Mr. Lee is evidently of the 
opinion that the method should be along the lines of cultivating 
relations with the Soviet Government—as distinct from the 
Bolsheviks—so that contact with Western civilization should, 
in process of time, defeat Bolshevism. Unfortunately, 
however, as we know in this country, even the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself abused our hospitality by carrying on Bolshevik 
propaganda at the same time that trading operations were 
also being conducted. 

* % us * 
Unrrep Srares’ Arrircpr. 

Tt is not very surprising, therefore, to find that in reply to 
a lengthy letter from Mr. Ivy Lee to the President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, suggesting 
that the Chamber “on behalf of American business should 
establish a Bureau in Moscow,” the suggestion is keenly 
combated. In the course of his reply, the President of the 
Chamber, Mr. Pierson, says that in the opinion of the Executive 
of the Chamber “ nothing but propaganda harmful to our 
country would result from such a movement,” and later on he 
says: “ We do not believe that it is possible to bring the 
Russian people back to normal conditions through trade 
relations as long as they are under the complete control of 
such insincere, unrepentant and misguided rulers as those who 
in the last ten years have degraded the character and lowered 
the living standards of 140 millions of people. . . . Trade 
relations prosper only when founded on mutual good faith and 
integrity, and no such foundation exists to-day in the whole 
Soviet record of repudiation, of conflicting and confiscatory 
edicts, of bad faith, and misrepresentations in international 
relations, and in the treatment of their own people. .  . 
American business is certain that recognition of the Soviet 
régime, however skilfully disguised, is not for the public good.” 

% * * 4 
Artirician SILK Prosrertry. 

Tor the moment, at all events, almost every business con- 
cerned with «artificial silk appears to be prospering and, as 
noted elsewhere, leading issues like Courtaulds continue to soar 
in price. In the case of the well-known manufacturers of 
sewing silk, Wardle and Davenport, the latest dividend state- 
ment is a particularly good one, being 17 per cent. tax free, 
making 20 per cent. for the year, giving an increase of 5 per 
cent. over the previous year. 

* « * * 
A Hanpy Income Tax Cuarr, 


For those who wish to obtain at a glance the effect of 
various revisions of Income Tax arrangements, I can very 
confidently recommend the twelfth edition of Tolley’s Income 
Tax Chart. This chart shows the rates, allowances and abate- 
ments not merely as at present, but for the twenty-three 
previous years, while a new section deals with business profits 
and shows the profits and expenses which are to be taken in 
or omitted. There is also an Irish Free State Supplement 
showing how to deal with Free State income and to obtain 
relief. The cost of the complete chart, with supplement, is 


és.. the publishers being Waterlow and Sons, Limited. 


A. W. K. 


Insurance 
THE MOST SUITABLE POLICY.— If, 

Last week I had something to say about whole.tig, 
policies under which the sum is paid at death, wheney 
it happens, and the payment of premiums continye 
throughout the whole of lite. They provide a larg» 
amount of protection for dependents than any othe 
permanent policy, and when money at the death of thp 
income-carner is the most important thing to conside 
whole-life policies should generally be taken. 

The trouble is, however, that we have to make pro. 
vision for a future which is to a great extent unknowy 
We may live to an advanced age when perhaps childrey 
will be grown up and well able to look alter themsclye 
and if there is no one else dependent upon us it may wel 
seem an unattractive arrangement to have to continy 
the payment of premiums. If we are inclined to think jy 
this way it is as well to remember what a much create 
boon whole-life policies have proved than any other 
could have, in countless cases when men died soon and 
their life assurance was nearly all they had to leave. If 
in consequence of our longevity this advantage has not 
been realized in our case, yet there has been the pro- 
tection during many years for a substantially larger 
amount than could have been obtained at the same cost 








under other forms of life assurance. 

Some of us may look forward to the pleasure of working 
to the end of our days, but others may be so situated 
that retirement will be necessary, or may seem desirable, 
at some such age as sixty or sixty-live. Quite 
this may mean a somewhat smaller income, and 
tinued payment of premiums might be inconyvenicut. In 
this case limited payment life policies may be prefcrable, 
Under this form of assurance the sum assured is payable 
only at death, but the premiums are limited to whatever 
number we choose to select. 


}* ssibly 
tlie con: 


The table shows t! 
assured that can be obtained for a premium of £10 a year 
under limited payment life and whole-life policics : 


C Sul 


Age 25. Age 30. Age 35. Ave 10, 
Policy. £ £ £ 3 
30 payments... eo. 440 402 364 m2 
os . Bi .. 402 370 338 BO 
20 99 ee «sn SF? 32 S01 272 
Whole Life ° ‘ Sihk 1733 412 354 


These premium rates are those of the Scottish Pro, ident 
Institution; which has a method that I have mentioned 
before of deferring participation in’ profits until the 
premiums, if accumulated at 4 per cent. compound 
interest, would amount to the sum assured, after which 
full participation in profits commences. The rates of 
premium are low, but they give a fair idea of the relative 
amount of assurance that can be obtained under the two 
classes of policies. 

Naturally the larger the number of payments to be 
made, the greater is the sum assured. [f retirement 
is contemplated, it is generally advisable to Ict the 
premiums cease at that time. 

Limited payment policies continue to share in the 
profits after all the premiums have been paid, and they 
have the further advantage that, after perhaps two or 
three annual premiums have been paid, the policy can be 
surrendered for paid-up assurance, for the same pro 
portion of the original sum assured as the premiums paid 
bear to the maximum number payable. Thus a twenty- 
payment policy for £272 affected at age forty on which 
five premiums have been paid could be exchanged for 4 
paid-up policy for £68. There is a point of practice in 
this connexion to which attention should be paid before 
the policy is affected, since afterwards it would be too 
late. The point is whether the paid-up assurance, to 
which is added the existing reversionary additions, does 
or does not continue to share in the future profits. A 
man may live many years after taking paid-up assurance 
in this way, and it may make a great difference to the 
results under the policies whether bonuses are, or are not, 
given during those years. Poliey conditions are of much 
more importance than is generally supposed, and atten- 
tion should be paid to them at the outset. 


WintraAM SCHOOLING, 
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Motoring Notes 
Motoring in the Peak District 


Tue Peak District of Derbyshire is a particularly compact 
one, and while one may explore it in a day, it is sufliciently 
interesting to tempt one to spend a month among its wonderful 
wooded valleys and its majestic hills. The narrow and in 
many places precipitous valleys of the Peak, with the white 
limestone rocks partly cov ered by the dark green of the yews 
and ivy, are strikingly beautiful. 


The following route is recommended to those whose time is 
very limited and who want to see all they can. The real 

way to explore the district is partly by car and partly on 
foot. 

Itinerary. 

London to Barnet, 11} miles; St. Albans, 9}; Dunstable, 12}; 
Stony Stratford, 18}; Northampton, 13}; Husbands Bosworth, 
171: Leicester, 14; ay ET 1L; Derby, 17; Belper, 
7h; Matlock, 9; Haddon Hall, 7 Buxton, 13]; Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, 6; Glossop, 8}; hahaphen, +) ; Hathersage, 45; Baslow, 
63; Matlock, 114}; Derby, 163; Leicester, 28; Uppingham, 
19}; Kettering, 14]; Higham Ferrers, 10; Bedford, 14}; Luton, 
193; St. Albans, lod; London, 21}. Total, 367} miles. 

Watling Street is followed as far as Stony Stratford, about 
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half a mile beyond which, at the Falcon Inn, the right-hand | 


road is taken for Northampton. There are two routes from 
London to Northampton, the other leaving Watling Street at 
Hockliffe and going through Woburn and Newport Pagnell. 
There are also two routes between Northampton and Leicester, 
the one given above being shorter and more picturesque. 


The other way lies through Market Harborough and is prefer- | 


able at night, as it is an easier road to follow. The run which | 


follows to Derby, via Mountsorrel, Quorn, Loughborough, 
and Kegworth, is a pretty but uneventful one. Derby, though 
an interesting and ancient town, need not detain us, since our 
objective is the Peak country. 

The route which is given above passes through the finest | 
of the Peak district so far as this can be seen from a car. 
There are, however, spots which can only be reached on foot, 
and as these are some of the most lovely, they should not be 
missed. Such, for instance, is the incomparable Dovedale, 
where there is no road between Hartington and Thorpe. It 
is diflicult to exaggerate the beauties of this lovely dale, with 
its perfectly wonderful variety of wood, rock and stream. 
Starting at Hartington one enters Beresford Dale, past 
Cotton's Fishing House, the Cottage, and Pike Pool, crossing 
the road at Load Mill. Thence to Ham Rock and Tissington 
Spires, with the “Twelve Apostles’ opposite, and so on to the 
Izaak Walton Hotel, possibly the most famous of fishing inns. 


There are so many lovely spots in the above run. so many 
charming views, and so many interesting places that it is 
impossible to mention more than a very few. Almost every 
mile of the road possesses some special attraction. Matlock, 
most picturesquely situated in a narrow valley, shut in by two 
ranges of rocky and plentifully wooded hills, and washed by 
the river Derwent, is famous for its medicinal springs. Although 
the place has grown greatly of late, its natural charms remain, 
and no work of man can ever detract from the grandeur of 
High Tor or the Heights of Abraham, which rises to over a 
thousand feet. At Rowsley, five and a half miles further on, 
is Chatsworth House and Park, while a couple of miles on is 
the still more famous Haddon Hall. 

Bakewell is pleasantly situated on the Wye, and has a fine 
church with a Norman doorway and a Saxon cross in the 
churchyard. Buxton, the highest market town in England, 
has been celebrated for its waters since Roman days. The 
inost interesting feature of Chapel-en-le-Frith is the church 
which was founded in 1225 by the foresters and deer-keepers 
of the great Peak forest ; hence the name —the chapel in the 
frith, or forest. The living is still in the hands of the free- 
holders. 


Instead of following the above route to Glossop and Ashopton 
a short cut to Hathersage may be made, saving nineteen miles, 
but missing some very pretty bits of scenery. The attractive 
feature of the short cut is that one passes over the summit of 
the Peak. From Chapel-en-le-Frith the Castleton road is 
taken, and in three and a half miles the summit is reached, 
the road rising to over 1,400 feet. This is followed by a long 
descent to Castleton, Hope and Hathersage. There are a few 
dangerous spots, but for a careful drive, the y are really quite 
safe. 


KE. T. Browy. 


The Motoriag Editor of the Spectator will be glad to advise 
readers as to tours or any other motoring problems, 
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Maori Feature Drama. 
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LOU'.E BROOKS in * LOVE 
Piano, and MURRAY STEWART, 





STRONG MAN”; EVELYN BRENT, 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
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THE KINGDOM WITHIN YOU 


By Rev. 2. E. BRADFORD, D.D. (Oxon.), 


A book of deep and helpful thought. 


“ Dr. Lradford presents his idealism cogently.”—Times Lit, Supp. 


“ Profcund mysticism.”—Birmingha 
“ Full of direct grappling with the 


leading poets would be greatly astonished if they could foresee how s@ 
they will took in comparison to Dr. Bradford yet.”—The New Aye. 
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ee, Increased Pensions 
have been granted to the 300 and more men and women 
pensioners on our books. ‘The increase has been from — | 
£20 to £26 a year, and has proved a great help in view - 
= of the high cost of living. 
: £10,000 IS STILL NEEDED for this “ Pensiog 
Fund.” Can you, will you, send a contribution? The 
Institution is for Middle class people only—men and = 
women of education and refinement who have fallen op 
= evil days. 
Player's will please : Contntions should be sent to Epcar PENMAN, Secretary, ~ 
' British Home and Hospital I 
you: for Incurables : 
? = Office—72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
F you like real tobacco FMM A 
you'll enjoy Player’s —__, 
Navy Mixture. It has ot SERS R ENN UN AN De ce Ne Be ener ee cece cece cece ect ce cece , 
the genuine, inimitable , sia ‘| Tm 
flavour that belongs to 7) OMe 
high-grade _ tobaccos. Cor 
Blended with the utmost SO UT H AMERI C A Tut 
skill and care it provides ew A 
a smoke harmony that is Cot 
distinctly pleasant and REGULAR SAILINGS FROM "= 
satisfying. SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL . 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
9 LINERS. P 
Try PLAYER Ss SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
NAVY MIXTURE THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES Por 
@TLANTIC HOUSE, eer pr ae STREET, $4 Boo 
@L30 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCBESTER, GLASGOW "¥ SOUTHAMPTOR Tl 
Bi 
| P.1267_ 1 
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PaP ahaa aMaM eae” oP aMaP aaa! — ADCO- eS ia 


TURNS | 


| GARDEN REFUSE | 


INTO 


| 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. n 
lcwt. of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure | 6 <7 
according to the class of rubbish treated. | rarde 
ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 36lb. 8/-; Icwt. 15/- Ip Thine 
(for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). | world 
} Standard ADCO, 28!b. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; lcwt. 20/- } on thi 
(for all other garden rubbish and straw). — 
Car. paid to nearest Goods Station. Cash with order. 
STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. 
See that you obtain Adco in our branded 
bags which contain full directions. 


ADCO, LTD., 55 Harpenden, Herts.<——_ 


Three 
Distinctive Cruises 


One.—ROUND THE WORLD. From '£375— 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA — oil 
burner, gross tonnage 22,000. From 
Southampton, Nov. 12th, 








Two.—WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 
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—EGYPT—MEDITERRANEAN, from it ment 
'£345—EMPRESS OF FRANCE—oil them 
burner, 18,350 gross tonnage. From 
Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928, INSURANCE ? “in 8 
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Three—MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, from 
£203—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND— 
oil burner, gross tonnage 25,000. From 
Southampton, Feb. 3rd, 1928. 








tion « 
LADIES and YOUNG PEOPLE can travel in ~ natior 
perfect safety and comfort. 
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i Blood P WHY SUFFER 
0 ressure. 
Sleeplessress, Constipation, Indigestion, Giddiness, Depression, Blood 
Pressure, Asthma, Heart Attacks, etc., are mostly due to hardening 
of the arteries (arterio-sclerosis). 


the discovery of a University Pro- 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 1; 103 LEADENHALL STREET. fessor of Medicine attacks the root 
E.C.3, LONDON; or local agents everywhere. DROSIL:: - nee bevallen. 


“ Numerous experiments have 
proved the value of this discovery.”—Daily News. 
t Descriptive Booklet * E2,’ free: Dresil Agency, 26, Sun St., London, E.C.2 
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